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The present edition of Na.sadha Cantos I to III does not require 
any apology It shall be, to mv knowledge, the only edition of its kind. 
Editing Naisadha with Introduction, English translation and Notes is a 
labour of love particularly in those days of high prices and low market 
for books and still soecially so when it is an M A. Text But it is these 
very reasons which as if urged me in my task: and the only reward 
I crave for is that my work should serve like a blind man's stick at least 
to students and readers at large. It may not shed any new light for 
the Sanskrit elite: but if my work enables one to understand and 
appreciate Naisadha a greate Mahokavya and S'riharsa its great poet 
— both of whom are neglected on account of stiffness-then my labours 
would be amply rewarded I have enjoyed the poet and his work 
immensely and feel with certainty that the poet is one of the front rank 
poets who is not understood ahd appreciated in a manner that he 
deserves May mv work create a liking for studying the ooet and his 
TDoetry intensively and may it pass on the delight which I derived from 
these to my read«-rs 

An apology is required for the absence of the regular diacritical 
marks The printing of a text at a mofussil town like Belgaum has its 
own difficulties which have to be experienced for being realised. In 
addition when there are no publishers to be found handy and one's 
purse is a limited one^ one cannot have all things in one's own way. 
I had therefore to improvice a system of diacritical marks which I have 
tiied to keep as simple as possible. It is used m the Introduction and 
Notes and not in the translation ( actually it occurred to me after fhe 
text & translation were printed ); and if would not cause any difficulty 
there because every transliterated word in the translation can be 
checked up with the text. 

Further the transliteration scheme which is mainly based on the 
use of italic types to substitute normal marks could not be used, for 
obvious reasons, at a few places where words or phrases were 
composed in italic type itself; but there also attempt is made to show 
suitably the dicratioal marks. 

A word about the translation. Let me frankly admit that I have 
attempted a literal translation and not a literary one; and as such it 
may appear somewhat uncouth at places. But I firmly believe that a 



[vi] 

stadent sirugglirig to undersTand Nalsadha would find a literal 
translation more helpful. 

In the IniroducTion I have tr.ed to cover very thoughtly all 
importanf i-opics concerning the auThor and the work. In +he critical 
and exegetical notes I have tried tc out in everything imoortant from 
exisiting exegesis and scmeThing original; and have quoted profusely 
ircm the various commentaries. My aim in the notes is to make the 
students well-equipped with ail necessary annotations At the same 
time I have avoided a blind sooon-feedmg. All difficult topics are 
fully worked out by me; for simpler ones I have often given extacts 
from commentaries or my brief hintS/ leaving the student scope for 
using his own thinking oower and initiative. 

Now the pleasant thanks-giving part cf my work I thank very 
heartily all the ' Ptzrvasuri's ( commentators, editors and critics) from 
whom all the light has come; my own light is negligible. I have drawn 
freely and extensively on one and all of these, and if I have not 
studded my work with references to their quotations everywhere, il is 
just to save very precious minting space Still I have tried to 
acknowledge the individual debt to these savants as many times as 
I could Gonvieniently do. I must mention Dr Watve’s 
and specially the portion on S'riharsa 5: his Naisadha as a great source 
of inspiration and information to me; and m this reference I do not 
mean any disrespect to all the other great authors and authorities. 
In Dr. Watve I found a kindred soint doing ample justice to S'riharsa 
and Naisadha. His deep study of SViharsa's Naisadha and the 
charming appreciation thereof have been of constant help to me In the 
enumeration of Alamkaras in the various verses special obligation 
is due to H. Siddhantavagis'a's edition. 

Last/ but not the leash I thank my close friend Mr. P. K. Jadhav, 
Proprietor of Chhatrapati Printing Press, but for whose kind co-opera- 
tion, this edition would not have seen the light of the day. His 
obligations to mb are many and varied and it is impossible to 
adequately express them in words. The credit of printing the book 
in such a good shape belongs entirely to him and his staff who 
always gave the best co-operation and my hearty thanks to them. 
My only with is that by the time I bring out another edition, Mr. 
Jadhav shall be ready with diacritical marks. 
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I hope that m-' labour would bring its expected reward viz^ 
* qr^r^ ’ and would give me the feeling of “ trSJf f| 

Thalakwad;. Belgaum. ') /n t j -m 

1-9-1952. J 

Scheme of diacritical marks. 

( Read relevant explanatory portion in the preface above. ) 
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( The rest according to normal scheme except for the fact that 
for ^ & T^no mark has been used. These, I feel, can be easily made 
out by a Sanskrit reader; for n preceding a letter or letter 
would resoectively have the value of & sf. ) 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Every literary work can be conveniently studied under three 
aspects : ( i ) The Author { li ] The Work and ( ui ) The type of 
literature to which it belongs. V/e shall siudy Naisadha of S'riharsa 
( v/ith special reference to cantos I - III ) under these three heads# 

( 1 ) The Poet - S^riharsa, 

( A ) Personal details given by the poet ;“S'riharsa Is 
perhaps one of the most informative of Sanskrit poets, who with a 
few exceptions, generaily prefer silence about themselves and their 
times. Among the four poets, authors of the " Pancamahakavyas ' he 
certainly is the most informative Like Bhavabhuti, he is possessed of 
a great confidence m his abilities, erudition and poeTic muse. He 
also cares little for carping critics, and is sublimely self-conscious 
like Jagannatha The concluding verses of the different cantos and 
the last four verses at the end qive us a lot of information about the 
poet from his own pen. 

We learn therefrom that STiharsa was the son of the great 
poet S'rihira and Mamalladevi. He got the honour of two betels and 
a high place m the assembly from the king of Kanyakubja ( who is 
probably king Jayantacandra, son of Vijayacandra king of Kanauj ). 
SViharsa refers to eight of his works in the concluding verses to 
vdiious Sargas ; 

( i ) « ) ( ii ) '^ ) ( iii ) 

*( ^ ) ( iv ) ® ) ( v ) 

( vi ) ) ( vii ) 

( ) ( viii ) ’RreiTf ). 

At the end of Canto I he tells us that he got poetic inspiration 
by meditation on ' cintamani-mantra In the 10th & 22ad contos he 
tells us that he was adept both m Kavya and Tarka. In 12th his 
devotion to his mother is referred to In the 16th we learn that he 
thoroughly stood an examination by Kashmiri Pundits. In 8, 9, 10, 
20 and 21 sargas he speaks of having started a new path of poetry. 
His speech is * vis^ada * and ^rasotkata^ like ' s'araccandra ' 
( 13-15-17 L He is expert in delineating ' Srngara ' ( 11). Each canto 
of Naisadha is ' nisargojjvala L In 22nd canto he tells us that he 
could have Brahma-realisation in meditation. 



His ov7n statements about the special nature of his poetry, its 
purpose end defence ol its alleged ' durbodhata ' made by him at 
the end of his work are very v/eighty and powerful. We quota 
belov/ the actual verses and then a brief running gist of the same. 


^ HTTP'S ’ffPE^cff 

H 'TTJPT’T: 

^^:=5^tSRTt^5Wi^5n3[, 11 



•». 


5P=»-mp=srnw 951=3^ sprafTfT =^rar sn!r3i?P3rT 
sn^r?P 3 r« 7 »n q-i^i ^555 i 




^ 5!?mTT^ qr ^ i 

sTTsfr^^: ^7^; ^T% 5 % 11 


[ In substance his argument here is; A. young woman shall 
attract only young men; not boys. My poetry also shall please the 
learned ' rasikas ' and not the dry 'arasikas'. If a few elite aro 
pleased with my work I am gratified I do no care for the displeasure 
of the common people. There are many rippling mountain-streams; 
there are many who compare them to deeply rumbling rivers. But 
really great is the milky ocean by churning which nectar 
could be had. 


I have intentionally made my work stiff- here and there, so 
that the presumptous ordinary critics, who think poetry to be child's 
play for any one, should be in difficulties. My poetry can only be 
enjoyed by those who have learnt the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of poetry from worthy gurus ] 



(3) Anecdotes connected with S^riharsa: — There are a 
number of anecdotes connected with S'riharsa. We give below the 
important ones : ( i ) S'riharsa's father SVzhira v/as the court-poet of 
h:ng Viiayacandra. Once he was defeated In a poetic contest by 
another poet Udayana. S rihira felt the defeat intensely and at the 
time of his death he called his son S'riharsa and conveyed to him 
his last v/lsh that S'rikarsa should defeat Udayana in the Royal Court 
S'rtharsa promised to do so; and the father died peacefully. S'riharsa 
then left the place and earned on intensive studies under various 
preceptors, On the bank of Ganges he attained from a gurn a 
' Cintamani-mantra ' He also propitiated goddess Tripura. Then 
S’riharsa wrote the famous Vedanta work ' Khandanakhandakhadya ' 
refuting Udayana's views. [Tradition tells us that by his vast erudition 
S'r^harsa became so abstruse in his writings, that he could not be 
intelligible to others He requested goddess Bharati for a remedy, 
and the goddess recommended him to wetten his head and eat 
curds at midnight ! And the remedy worked and S'nharsa became 
mtelhgible 3 . Having thus attained name and fame S'riharsa 
returned to king Jayantacandra's court ( Jayantacandra was son of 
Vijayacandra ) and reported his desire for a debate with Udayana. 
Entering the royal assembly he praised the king with one verse and 
addressed another to his rival Udayana The verses themselves were 
ao striking that Udayana gladly admitted defeat. The king too was 
highly pleased with S'rzharsa and mada him his court-poet. At the 
king's suggestion to write a ' mahakavya ' he wrote the Naisadha And 
at the wish of the king he took it for approval of the Kashmir Pundits 
Here begins the next anecdote — 

( ii ) The goddess Bharati was supposed to be personally 
passing judgment on works in Kashmir, and we are told that she 
rejected S'riharsa's work. S'riharsa challenged the verdict of 
Sarasvali, whereupon he was told that Sarasvatf was scandalised in 
that work by S'riharsa. Srihaisa explained his position to the 
satisfaction of Sarasvati and got the verdict reversed and the work 
was hailed by Sarasvati. Next S'nharsa wanted a certificate regarding 
the excellence of the work from king Madhavadeva of Kashmir* He 
requested the Pundits there to introduce him and his work to the 
king; but the jealous Pandits did not do so. S'riharsa was forced to 
wait for a considerable time. Then one day two maid-servants 



haopened to come to a nver lor fetching water and a quarrel arono 
as to v/ho should fill the pitcher earlier. From words they came to 
blows; and the dispute was taken to the Royal Court. The king asked 
whether there was any witness. S'riharsa who was performing 
Eudrajapa ' in a temple on the river-bank at the time of the quarrel 
was cited as a witness and he was called by the king. S'rzharsa said 
that he was a stranger there and did not know what the two maids 
spoke in Prakrit. But he could from memory reproduce the ' sounds ' 
i. e. their speeches; and he reproduced perfectly the entire 
conversation of theirs. Then the king came to know of S'rzharsa's 
merit; he censured his Pundits and honoured S'rzharsa very highly. 
S'riharsa thus earning laurels from the Kashmir king returned to 
Jayantacandra's court; and he and Naisadha sinvce then became 
very famous 

( ili ) A third anecdote about S'riharsa is his relation with 
Mamma/a the author of Kavyaprakas'a and Mamma/a's odd remark 
about Naisadha. Mammafa, according to tradition, v/as the maternal 
uncle of S'rzharsa. When S'rzharsa showed his Naisadha to him, the 
latter read it and said, " It would have been so well if you could 
have shown me this Kavya earlier." The nephew, expecting some 
plaudits was highly pleased, only to rue on hearing the further 
remark of Mamma/a, who placidly continued : " That v>zould have 
saved me the trouble of searching instances or ' Kavyadosas' 
described in the seventh ullasa of my Kavyaprakas'a. For I could 
have got all such instances in your single work ! '' 

These anecdotes probably are mere lucubrations of tradition 
excect perhaps the first. The third is historically unsound. For 
hlammafa and S'rzharsa are at least separated by a century 
chronologically. 

Another traditional bit of information is that S'rzharsa won for 
himself the title ' nara-bharati ' The jealous queen, who called 
herself ' Kala-bharatz ' could not tolerate this. Unable to bear her 
persecution, S'rzharsa spent the rest of his life in ascetic serenity on 
the banks of the Ganges. 

Considering the vast literary output of our poet he oeemc to 
have enjoyed a fairly long life. 



About hic personality as reflected in his work, later on 

[ Note : By the way our poet should be distinguished from 
emperor S'rjharsa ( 606-"64:7 A, DJ the patron of Bana and the author 
of Priyadarshka, Ratnavali & Nagananda. These two are separated 
by about 500 years. Also there are one or tv/o other Harsas from 
whom also our the poet has to be distinguished ] 

( C ) S^riharsa^s Date: — S'riharsa, by his own statement, was 
patronised by KanyakubjesVara, a king of Kanauj ( cp, ref. above ). 
This king, scholars generally identify with Jayantacandra, son of 
Vijayacandra, king of Kanauj At the end of canto V S riharsa states 
that he composed ' Vijaya-pras'asti ' which probably was an encomium 
of king Vj]ayacandra. Both these kings come from the latter half of 
the I2th century A D. King Jayantacandra is supposed to be the 
same as the famous Garhwal Rajput king Jayacandra Rathod, He 
succeeded his father Vijayacandra and ruled at Kanauj for 24 years 
( 1169-1193 A. D. ) The king had Voranasi as another capital. SViharsa 
was his court-poet. This Jayacandra had an enmity with Prithviraja 
Chouhan of Delhi. Jayacandra 's daughter Samyogita chose Prithviraja 
in Svayamvara. Bui still the two kings remained enemies. The 
Yavanas got better of both Thus S'riharsa had seen a svayamvara 
and also the evil effects of family-feuds (grhakali). His description 
of Svaya/nvdra and Kali's wickedness may have been to an extent 
drawn from life. Dr K. N. Waive opines that Naisadha must have 
been composed circa 1193-1195 A. D. He also opines that S'riharsa 
hailed from Kanauj and not from Bengal as some others say. More 
of this later on. 

It is Rajas'ekhara, who in his * Prabandhacmtamani ' gave a 
number of details about S'riharsa's life and stated therein that 
S'riharsa was the court-poet of king Jayantacandra of Kanauja. 
Jayantacandra, son of Vijayacandra, ruled over Kanauj in the latter 
half of the I2th century A. D. [cp Indian Antiquary XV 11-12 Grant 
dated Samvat 1225 (A, D. 1169)]. Various details given as his 
surname Panjula* contemporaneity of Kumarapala. his dynasty being 
destroyed by the Muslims &c show that Jayantacandra was the same 
as Jayacandra who reigned at Kanyakubja and Benares between 
1168-1194 A. D. It is elsewhere said by Rajase'khara himself casually 
that the first manuscript of the Naisadha was brought into Gujerat by 



Harihara during the reign of Viradhavala and his minister Vastupala 
made copies of and gave n a deserved publicity Candu Pandit in 
his commentary Dipika composed in Samvat 135^3 ( 1296 A D. ) calls 
the poem new and refers to the existence of the only commentary of 
Vidyadhara before him. S'nharsa must, therefore, have flourished m 
the latter half of ihe i2th Century A D. 

Dr. Buhler makes an extensive survey of this problem, and 
supports the same dare refuting opponents' views ( cp. IBRRAS. 
i!:<75 pp. 271-387 ) He first states his own position thus : — 

( i ) Acc to Rajas' ekhara, S'riharsa was at the court of king 
Jayantacandra of Varanasi ( n ) This layantacandra is the same as 
Jayacandra Rathod, the last king of the Rathod family, uprooted by 
Yavanas in 1195 A. D. ( iii ) Even S'riharsa himself says that he was 
honoured by ' Kanyakubjes'vara ' { iv ) Rajas' ekhara also has men- 

tioned the fact that Hanhara brought the first ms. of Naisadha to 
Gujerat in the reign of king Viradhavala; and Viradhavala's prime 
minister Vastupala arranged to make a copy thereof 

Buhler himself admits that Rajas'ekhara is not uniformly 
reliable; but here looking to all the arguments he seems to be correct. 

Argument against this date: — (i) Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall 
alleged that many of the verses of the Naisadha are occurring m the 
Sarasvatikanihabharana of Bhoja (First half of 11th cent. A. D ). This 
would make S'riharsa anterior to Bhoja 

( li ) Justice K. T Telang tried to place S'riharsa in the 9th or 
10th cent. A. D* when he tried to ascertain the lime of Lldayana, 
author of Kusumanjah His arguments there regarding S'nharsa't? 
date are : ( a ) Naisadha verses are quoted in Bhoja's Sarasvat^kaniha- 
bharana. (b) In the 11th cent A. D. Vacaspatimis'ra composed a 
refutation of S'riharsa's Khandanakhandakhady a. ( c ) Sayanamodhava 
in his S'ankaradigvijaya makes S'riharsa a contemporary of S'ankara- 
carya ( 788-820 A, D. ). Telang also stressed the unreliability of 
Rajas'ekhara, because of many inacauacies in his statements 

( iii ) F. S. Growse argued that the poet Canda author of 
Prithvirajarasa lived at the end of the l2th cent. A. D. He acc. to 
Rajas'ekhara's date of S'riharsa shall be the latter's contemporary, 



Kalidasa while referring 


7 

I ^ J 

But Canda places SV.harsa even ahead of 
to his own predecessors ( I A II 

Babu Ramadasa Sen ( I. A II! p. 31 ) and Mr. P. N. Purnaiya 
( L A, III p 29 ) tried to support Euhler's viev/. 

Buhler's own refutation of the above arguments : — 

(i) The argument of Dr. Fits-Edward Hall and Justice Telang about 
Naisadhzya verses occurring in Sarasvatikanthabharana of Bhoja is 
inaccurate For acc. to Dr Buhler not a single verse occurs in this 
way. He has checked himself with the help of a ms of Sarasvatz- 
kaz3/habharaz3a and the separate indices to that work prepared by 
Vamanacarya and Aufrecht. So Dr. Hall's and Telang's view is 
either due to confusion or a corrupt text might have been available 
io these scholars which had some such verses interpolated. 

(li ) There are many Vacaspatimis'ras m Sanskrit literature. The 
work Khandanoddhara of Vacaspati does not give us any clue about 
a particular date And belief amongst Benares Pundits as Buhler 
mentions is that this Vacaspatimis'ra is a new one, not the old one. 

(iii) The mention of different poets like S'esa, Visnu, Vyasa, 
S ukadeva, S'r/harsa, Kalidasa, Dancfamali and layadeva need not 
be taken m a chronological order. S'riharsa, as Telang has shown, 
IS acquainted with Kalidasa's works. It might have been that 
S rzharsa might have been given a poetic preference over Kahdasa. 
For once an age was there after the composition of Naisadha when 
it was held as the best of the Mahakavyas ( including those of 
Kalidasa ) and some carry the belief yet ( cp ^ Tri^T: 

^ ^ I ) 

{ iv ) The statements of Sayanamadhava m Sankaradigvijaya 
are not historically reliable. He has bundled together S'ankara, 
Bona. Mayura, SViharsa and Udayana, which is chronologically a 
mix-up af anachronisms- 

It must be further noted that the Sarasvatzkanfhabharana 
which mentions many famous poets and their works is absolutely 
silent about Naisadha. 

Buhler also shows that certain references in the commentary 
Naisadhadipika by Candu-pandita mentioning Naisadha as a recent 
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Kavya, the reference to SViharsa defeating his father's rival Udayana, 
and refuting the latter's views ;n his Khandakhandakhadya corrobo- 
rate Rajas'ekhara s statements. 

So looking to all this evidence our original view is made all 
the more firm A more aporoximate close date of the composition of 
Naisadha is available from a reference in Rajas ekhara's Prabandha- 
fcos'a wherein Raj'as'ekhara describes the pilgrimage to Somanatha 
of the minister of Jayacandra following SViharsa's Kashmir trip 
before which Naisadha was already complete. This would put the 
composition of Naisadha somewhere before 1174: A D. 

( D ) S^riharsa^ s Works : — S r/harsa in his Naisadha refers to 
eight other works of his own. So on his own statement he has 
composed nine works including Naisadha These are : (i) 

or (ii) (iii) (iv) 

’TRT (v) (vi) srq[w^o|5i (vii) (viii) 

(ix) . 

In addition he has written a work called Thus his 

works number ten. This shows he was one of the outstanding authon 
of his age. 

Out of these works four or five are panegyrics of kings. His 
Vijayapras asti is a panegyric of V.jayacandra, father of Jayacandra; 
Chindapras'asti praises king Chandas, the Chinda chief of Gaya; 
Gaudorvis'akulapras esti describes king Mah/pala I of the Gauda 
country, while Navasahasankacantacampu describes king Sindhu of 
Malwa, The Arnavavamana is a description of the beauties and 
traditions of the ocean But acc. to Dr. Bhandarkar this also 
describes an ancient king. Khandanakhandakhadya is a Vedantic 
work, a destructive critique of Udayana's views. Sthairyavicarana- 
prakarana and /s Varabhisandhi also are Vedantic works. Sivas'akti- 
siddhi is a religious work devoted to worship of S'lva. An eleventh 
work, Amarakhandana, a critique on Nomalingonus'asana is also 
ascribed to S riharsa, wherein a number of lexicographers are 
mentioned. 

Coming to our work ' Naisadh/yacarita ' popularly called more 
briefly as Naisadha , it is the biggest mahakavya amongst the 
Pancamahakavyas having 22 Sargas, 28Ui S'lokas; and is still supposed 



cc be -ncciripleie, :he Gr.Qinc.1 v-orb eiilendina api:a 30 or 120 Cenioz. 
The eztant Naisacha itssli is almost th’ice the length of Raghuvamsa. 
_n Raghuvan^isa almost ail sargas have less than ICO verses; in 
I^aisadhn almost all have mors than 100 verses In aVII Canto there 
are 221 s'lokas. 

.E) Chronological order of S'rthars as Works:— Our of 
ihe ten works of his enumerated earlier Naisadha mentions eight. 
These therefore clearly come earlier. But out of these Khardana- 
khandakhcdya has cross-references with Naisadha. Its composition 
therefore was probably done side by side with that of Naisadha. And 
a statement from the sixth sarga of N ( cp. S 

) also seems to support this view, for very probably 
tht=; word ‘ Sahaja ■ is meaningful The work ' Is'varabhisandhi/ not 
mentioned in Naisadha, seems Ao be the poers last work and the 
following two quotations from Khandanakhandakhadya go to prove 
this.— 

( i ) i ( ii ) 

(F) Was S'riharsa a Bengali: — About the province from 
which S'r/harsa hails there is no unanimity of opinion. Dr. Waive says 
that the poet hails from Kanauj and not from the Gaudas. But he does 
not argue his case. Probably he bases his conclusion on the fact 
that S'rrharsa's farher was a court-poet of Vijayacandra of Kanauj and 
so S’riharsa as a child must have been born and bred at Flanauj. 

According to Rajas’ekhara's Prabandhakos'a, S'riharsa hailed 
from the Gauda country and that is why he composed Gaudorvis'a- 
kuiapras'asti. Others like K. L. V. Sastri say that he was Vangadesrya. 
But here we shall have to distinguish between Gauda and Vonga. 
Whether he was educated m Kashmir, as K. L. V. Sastn argues, is 
doubtful. 

On the problem of the native place of S'riharsa, we feel that 
as matters stand, the following discussion by H. Siddhantavagis'a is 
the best-argued one. He says; — 

SVihira, the father of S'riharsa, came acc. to tradition from 
Laksmanavat/ capital of Gaudades'a The Gaudades'a forms part of 



modern Bengal. The capital Laksmancvat/ was situated in the present 
Maldor district according to archaelogists and Indologists And hence 
S'riharsa can be taken to be a Bengali. Arguments in favour are: — 


(a) In 134S A D Sajas'ekhara expressly mentions 


(b) 


(c) 




I 


In N. XIV 49 (51 in Bom Ed.) = ' is a 

reference occurring at the time of Damayanti offering the 
Svayamvara-garland to Nala. The ' ululu -karana on this 
occasion is a Vanga custom, not to be found elsewhere. 
Even Narayana observes in his cornm : ^OTT 

f I ?rTS«3i6?rTEqn| 3^x4^ I 

^ •*N 

: ^T«4^T^T I Malhnatha says it is a custom of 
'udicyas\ As Mallmotha comes from Utkala, Vangadesa 
was approoriately ' ud/cya ‘ to him. 


In N. X in Sarasvati-varnana 
refers to Pranava or Omkara as it is written m Bengal 

( 

(d) In N XI while describing Kas'iraja we get * ^JfriTJT'oTT^'T^'R^- 
! \ Here the form 'adyatani' is a term in 
Kalapa-vyakarana, which was popular in Bengal/ and 
S'riharsa probably shows his study of it here Kalapa 
grammar is yet pooular both in South and North Bengal. 
( Malda is in North Bengal j. 


(e) And the composition of Gaudaraj'avamsapras'asti is also 
also on acc of his being a resident of the Gauc?a country 
in all probability. 


(2) The Work : Nai^radha. 

[ The Naisadha is the popular abbreviated form of the title 
Naisadhiyacarita used by the author. It is also known by alternative 
designations of Naisadhaoaritam or Naisadhakcvyaratnam ], 

Naisadha is a Mahakavya of great repute in India. It describes 
the story of Nala. king of Nisadha, his love to Damayanti, princess of 



Vidarbha, his message through the sv/an, the intrusion of the ^dikpalas/ 
the Svayamvara and nuptlcal ceremony and the sojourn of the lovers 
at the royal abode. The eiitant work contains twenty-two Cantos but 
tradition carries it further to the length o{ sixty or one hundred and 
twenty. 

The poem as it is ncvr and as has been commented upon, stops 
with the marriage of Nala and Damayantr. The rest of Nala's history, as 
the title should indicate, is not found therein. In Canto 11 Kali vows 
that he would separate Nala and Damayanti but the extant poem stops 
with the marriage and the pleasures of their conjugal life Is the work 
then complete ? 

1. Is Naiasadha Complete? : — 

At the end of Canto XXII S'rrharsa says as usual that the 22nd 
Canto IS finished and four more verses are added as a sort of an 
epilogue in praise and defence of his own work But scholars have 
raised doubts as regards the anthenticity of these verses and have 
called them interpolations The rest of the poem after Canto XXII is 
either lost or left unfinished by S'nharsa. Nilakamal Bhafjfacarya calls 
the last four verses spurious and feels that the remaining part of the 
poem is lost to us. Dr Krsnamacanar feels similarly, for the following 
reasons : (0 the mention of Naisadha in Khandanakhandakhadya (ii) the 
approval of Naisadha by scholars in Kashmir, (in) Many other of our 
poet's mentioned works are lost and so might have been the conclud- 
ing portion of Naisadha (iv) Pandit Ram Gopal Smrtibhusan of 
Benares emphatically supporting this view saying that he had seen 
with his own eyes a copy of the sequel of Naisadha in Uriya characters 
with an Uriya pupil of his."* (v) The late Mm. Rakhaladasa Nyaya- 
ratna quoting a half-verse from Naisadha, not traced in the extant 
twenty-two Cantos^ Dr. Waive also spines that in view of the fact 


1 He also quotes two verses-one fully and the other party-alleged 
to belong to the sequel : — 


f^rararr ii 

(ii) ^1% sTT^tr^rao ii 

■va 


2 Cp 


ST ’OTtrnn: 


i 



or *he ' ' .n Canro 71711 and the saggestion thrown by Kali 

c: ihe v/cj.^d-c 3 seoaraticn cf Nala and Damayant: in Canto X'X. the 
?Iovya as i: er.ists novr seems to be incomplete ; and the last four 
verses may be in:eracla::ons O^herv/ise why does the ooet iniroduce 
:hs ICal* episode ;7hen :: xS no: carried to an end? Would it not make his 
v;crkmanshic faulty? Dr ''7c eve also quesnons as ^-o why there should 
be so much unneceesary lengthening o: Kavya after Canto XIV if the 
poet had a lim’/ed p ot as h.s target? In that case Kavya couM 
have well-ended wnih Canto XIV. And in that case why vvas not a 
more pcinred txtie like ' Naladamayant'svayamvaram * chosen instead 
cf the ''ativyapta' title ' NaxSadhfyacanta ' ? So Dr. Waive feels that 
orcbably the Kavya was completed by S^riharsa^ the sequel being lost 
to us or the poet mig'nt have left the work incomplete But the poet's 
plan was not the limited cne and the eirtant Naisadha does not seem 
to be complete 

K. L. V. Sastrz cn the other hand thmks that :hn Kovyn is 
complete for (il Only twenty-rwo Cantos are avail *ible to and cilso 
to all commentators iir * Cmto XXII 

locks like a conoludmg r^-m^rk 

But he has no answer to the objections raised" by the opposing 
school. He admits that the extant title is not very happy and 'Damn- 
yantx’svavamvaram ' v/culd have been more appropriate The problem 
seems to oe an intricate one; and unless the later portion cf the Kavya 
sees the light ^t the d^i*', some day. die oroblem would always be 
lacking a finality of solutioii. Dr Waive. Nilakamal Bhattocarya, 
Kjsnamacariar and others holding that the Kavya as it is extant is 
inccmplete are ranged against Keith, Sastri and others Fair justico 
of logic and argument would somewhat favour the form«?r group. 
( h should oe noted here that the theory of incompleteness cf Naj.^adhii 
has some inevitable reDencussions on the anthenticity of the 
concluding four verses, and the corollareis derived from them ). 

2 . Naisadha: A synopsis of Contents : — 

(Canto I) There was a great king Nala of the Nisadha counlry, 
who was a very efficient, liberal and famous king. He was matchless 
in beauty and strength, Damayanti. daughter of king Bhima of 



Tidarbhas had heard of the great and many excellences of king Naia 
and had fallen m love with him. Nala also had heard of the matchless 
beauty and excellences of Damayanti and fallen in love with her. He 
did not directly solicit for Damayanti's hand to keep up his dignity 
but he found that he could not conceal his feelings from his friends 
and attendants and ultimately to escaoe detection he v/ent to a 
pleasure-grove nearby under the oretext of beguding himself But 
even the grove brought him continuous reminiscences of Damayanti. 
In the forest he saw a lake wherein he sav/ a golden swan enjoying 
sport. The swan for a moment felt drowsy through lovesport and Nala 
just then got down from his horse and caught it to the great conster- 
nation of the swan and its associates The swan tried to extricate 
itself from the king's hand but in vain It then addressed a few 
words of reproach to the king condemning the latter's greed and 
cruelty in wishing to kill a poor, innocent and confiding swan. It also 
depicted the dire distress which its death would bring to its old mother, 
recently-del'vered wife and helpless young ones The king was 
moved to pity on hearing its piteous words and realeased it saying 
that he had caught it only to see its beauty and now that nurpose 
having been achieved the swan was free to go anywhere The relean^^ 
ot tVie swan created a great joy to its associates too. 

(Canto Hi The swan once more approached the king and 
sitting on his hand said: "O king, though mrgaya is a king's 
legitimate pastime, still you have kindly released me I want to show 
my gratitude bv doing my small bit for you ; please accept my servic^^ 
m that sDirit There is a king of Vidarbhas named Bhima who has 
obtained a daughter Damayanti through the favour of a sage Damana. 
She is the beauty par excellence in ihe three worlds and just the 
appropriate bride for you. Her hand is hankered for even by gods 
and so your attainment of her would be a stiff job All the same I 
would go to her and praise you before her m such a way that she 
shall be firmly attached to you and not even Indra can dislodge you 
from her mind. Nala thankfully accepted this proposal and wished it 
bon voyage on his mission. The swan started for Kundmapura. It had 
several good omens on the way. Coming to the beautiful city of 
Kundinapura he saw Damayanti along with her friends sporting in the 
pleasure-park. 
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Canto ZIP The swan alighted there Attracted by its beauty 
Damayanti tried to catch it. The swan evading capture, gradually 
drew avray Damayanti to a secluded place and there told her thet she 
could not catch it, a divine b.rd. None except Nala could catch it. 
It Is only Nala who could enjoy divine pleasures on this earth and the 
divine swans waited upon him Nala is matchless in excellences and 
If Damayanti does not manage to get him as her consort, some other 
ordinary princess shall knock off the chance. Even the creator would 
like to bring together the worthy and matching pair And so she 
should let it know her feelings in this matter. It would try to help her 
in any way it could and thus make amends for having tamed her so 
long. The swan elicited ultimately from Damayanti a confession of her 
love for Nala and Damayanti requested it to go back to Nala and plead 
her case on her behalf at an ooportune moment The swan assured 
her of Nala's love for her and sa’d that it had actually come from him. 
Its purpose having been achieved the swan departed bidding adieu 
Damayanti's friends just then come m search of her and escort her back 
while the swan flying off reaches Nala under the Asoka tree on the 
bank of the lake and informs him of all that transpired on its trip. 

[ Canto IV } DamayantJ became extremely lovesick, king Bhima 
saw her condition and decided upon a Svayamvara where Damayanh 
could choose her desired lord. 

(Canto V) King Bh/ma invited princes from different countries, 
Norada saw Indra end reported to him about the Svayamvara of 
Damayanti the lovely daughter of king Bhima of Vidarbhas, Indra 
began, to covet Damayanti. Indra, Yama, Varuna and Agni started 
earthwards each longing for Damayant; s hand On the way they 
met Nala and Indra requested Nala to act as their envoy of love 
to Damayant;. Nala tried to plead his inability to do it as he himself 
was a suitor for Damayanti's hand The gods then charged Nala of 
breach of word and Nala accepted the unenviable job. Indra granted 
him the capacity to appear and disappear at will. 

(Canto VI) Nala came to Kundinapura and invisibly entered 
Damayantz's chamber and saw his beloved with her friends. The 
mental tussle between love for Damayanti and duty toward gods 
swayed in his mind He heard of Damayanti's love towards himself 
and is gratified. 
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(Canto VII) He describes to himself Darnayantib beauty. 

(Canto VII) Next Nala presented himself as the messenger of 
gods. He conveyed the god‘3 soLc.^ations to Damayanti. 

" Canto Ul ) He avoided to tell his own name which Damayanti 
had asked about/ Damayanti refused the suit of the gods politely. 
Nala argued and argued bui Damayanti remained firm, ultimately 
Nala divulged himself. Nala and Damayanti asserted mutual love 
Damayanti said she would choose Nala as her lord at the Svayamvara 
next day. 

( Canto X ) Hundreds of princes thronged the svayamvara 
pandal The four divine suitors came in the form of Nala, Nala arrived 
in person Sarasvati took up the duty of describing the genealogies 
and attainments of the various suitors Damayanti entered the pandal 

(Canto XI-XIl ) The description of various suitors divine 

and human; and Damayant/'s rejection of all of these serially till 

( Canto XIII ) She cam«» to Nala. She, however, found five 
Nala-like forms. Sarasvati's description of these was punning and 
non-conclusive. She remained bewildered for a while. 

( Canto XIV ) Ultimately she propitiated the gods mentally 
and gradually was able to distinguish the real Nala from the gods. 
Damayanti chose Nala as her lord. The gods blessed the pair. There 
was a great rejoicing. 

( Canto XV-XVI I The marriage ceremony took place in great 
pomp and splendour. The guests were subjected to various practical 
but innocent jokes. 

( Canto XVII ) Nala left with Damayanti for his country The 
gods on the way back to heaven met the horde of Kali. Carvaka, one 
of the followers of Kali, condemned the vedas, vedic religion and the 
gods. Indra and the other gods refuted his arguments. Next they 
saw Kali- who said he was going for the svayamvara of Damayanti. He 
learnt from the gods that it was over. He jeered at the gods on their 
failure in their suit and said he would not take things lying down. He 
would wreak vengeance on Nala and Damayanti. The gods warned 



him of his risky action. jCali found .t very diificulfc to enter anywhere 
in Nala's realm. Ultimately he entered a Vibhidaka tree and lay in 
ambush there. 

'Cantos XVIII-jCXII > Descriptor of ]o\ ^-enjoyments of Nala 
and Da may anti given ai length. 

3. Nalakath ^ : — The name of Nala, king of Nisadha goes 
back to vedic antiquity. The NaloDakhyana or the eoisode of Nala is 
related by BrhadasVa to Yudhis/hira in the ?4ahabharata 

Summary of the Nalopakhyana in Mahabharata:—YLmQ 

V/rasena of Nisadha had two sons Nala and Puskara King Bhima of 
Vidarbha had three sons and a daughter Damayantj. Nala & Damayanti 
fall in love through the intermediarmess of swans. The Svayamvara of 
Damayanti is arranged at which Damayanti chooses Naia, neglecting 
Indra, Agni, Varuna and Yama The gods, hov/ever bless ^he couple 
and return. But it was Kah, arriving late on the scene and finding his 
discomfiture, who decides to wreak vengeance on Na’a And finding 
a su’table opportunity enters the person of Nala 

Na^a, ihereuDon/ loses his k.ngdorn in a gambling br^ut with his 
brothel Puskara. Then Nala and Damayanti go to a forest/ after send- 
ing their two sons to Bhima. In the forest dice in the form of birds 
snatch Nala's garments. Nala in despair, wants to send Damayanti to 
her father But she refuses to go alone Either both go or both 
remiui in the forest; She would not for3,-»ke him Nala f.jrsakes her 
when she is asleep. 

A graha tries to swallow Damaynnb. but a hunter saves her. 
But Ihe hunter covets Damayanti who curses him and he dies. Some 
ascetics foretell Demayanti's speedy reunion with Nala. Daintayanti, 
accompanying a caravan, comes to the city of Cedi, ruled bv Subnhu 
whose mother was Bhima's sister, who gives shelter to Damayanti 

Nala sees a forest-fire; saves karkotaka snake who bites Nala. 
Nala becomes ugly. Karkotaka directs Nala to assume the name Bahuka 
and go to king iJtupama of Ayodhyc. He also gives a pair of garments 
to him, which when worn would restore Nala to his original form. Nala 
does accordingly and becomes ' as Vadhyaksa ' to /?tuparjr 3 a. 



King Bh:ma sends messengers in search of Nala and Damayanti. 
Damayanti is traced and is brought by her father Another messenger 
meets Bahuka about whom Damayann is informed Damayantr suspects 
Bahuka to be Nala. A faked Svayamvara is arranged without Bhrma's 
knowledge, to which only i^tuparna is called Bahuka undertakes to 
take i?tuparna in time to Vidarbhas On the way Nala learns " aksa- 
vidya' from i?tuparna in exchange for ' asVahrdayavi'dya ' Kali leaves 
Nala's body. Bhjma is astonished at i?tuparna's arrival but treats him 
courteously. Bahuka is ultimately found to be Nala by tasting food 
prepared by him and interviews with him first of the two sons and then 
of Damayanti herself 

Nala lived for a month in Vidarbha; then challenges Puskara to 
another gambling bout; wins; but treats Puskara well Thus, after four 
years he wins b^ck his kingdom and all's well that ends well 

The changes introduced by S^riharsa in the MBh, 
original :-S‘vihQrsas Naisadha is based on the Nalopakhyana m MBh, 
where in 27 adhyayas this story is narrated in the Vanaparvan. The 
extant Naisadha of 22 Cantos covers the first six adhyoyas of that 
story. S'riharsa had a high regard for this story as his introductory 
verses in Canto I show In his Kavya he keeps fairly close to the 
original/ introducing his own additions (mainly description.*?) here 
and there/ and changing some minor details in incident and character. 
The main changes introduced are: — (i) The simple matter-of-fact 
narrative of MBh has been cast into the mould of an ornate Kavya/ 
( cp ' Elaboration m Naisadha ' discussed later on ). (li) The treatment 
of love in Naisadha is on a higher plane. Love has to look to the 
considerations of Duty and Religion as well (lii ) The character of Nala 
is idealised immensely and his release of the swan unconditionally 
and his honest attempt at god's *dautya' are two instances of this. 
( iv ) The swan is a total creation of the poet and a lovely one, ( v ) And 
so also a number of incidents and details are added by him as noted 
above already/ e. g Sarasvati's introuction for describing the suitor's 
and the description of lovesoorts of Nala and Damayanti in last five 
Cantos. 

A few more minor changes noted by Mr. S'astri are ( 1 ) In 
MBh the swan is seen by Nala in his Vilasavana; in Naisadha a more 
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sceciflc locst.rr v.v bank cf - iske *n the Vilcsavana is given (hi In 
the orig.nsl Na'.s releases the sv*an only after securing the promise of 
going to Damavan-: 'Vi:h Nala's mission; m Naisadha it is through 
compassion aroused by ihe lamentations of the swan that Na^a first 
releases it uncond.ticnally ; and the swan, through gratitude offers its 
services to go to D^rnayanti on behalf of Kala and create love for Nala 
in her mind, (hi) In MBh the gods send Nala as their messenger to 
Damavant; ; while in N they ha’"e already sent messengers earlier 
and further press the services of Nala in^o service 

The Jain Version: — The Jam Version of 'Nala-kaha' in 
Kumarapalaprahbodha of Somaprabhacarya is mainly agreeing with 
this Version. The names of main characters are the same; but those 
of minor characters vary. A number of Jama religious conversions, 
miracles, sermons and incidents are added in the Jain Version for 
obvious purpose e g Damayanti's saving a caravan from thieves by 
her spntual power; saving ascetics from ram; and saving a tlnef from 
gsllows, so also the several conversions to Jainism. The geogiaphical 
Situation IS different. In MBh, Nala. king of Nisadhadesa aoes to 
i?!UDarna of Ayodhya while Damayanti goes to Cedi In K P. Na’a king 
of Ayodhya goes to Dadhiparra of Sumsumaraoura while Damayant/ 
goes to i^tucarna of Acalauure The Jain Version does not mention 
sons of Nala and DamayantJ. And the second Svyamvara in that version 
IS sccnsored by king Bhmaa (For details of 'Nalakaha* cp 'Ndlakaha 
Varunakaha ya edited by Prof. N. A. Gore ). 

Other Nala Literature of of 

of of o{ 

of and of unknown authorship dre 

some of the works based on the Nalakatha. is a short 

in four Cantos; ir a poem of 8 Cantos; or 

of have seven Chapters; also is a minor 

work; so also and 

of is a poem of 15 Cantos covering the whole 

story of Nala; on the whole it is a good work 

by is an attempt to supplement Naisadha. 

It is a work of sixteen Cantos wherein obiously the author attempts to 



:rr.i'.uie S'jiharsa in ce ;en Contes of un'incv/n au-horship 

describes the ni^rr.age of i"ala and Damayani: iln excellent poetic 
summary of the Na.sadha is coma ned in the of 

There is another summary called by Pandit A. V. Naracimha- 

chari is a Doem by and composed in Sainvai 

170S during the reign of the L'lughal empercr Shahjahen. 

The story of Nala has also been dramatised, is a 

drama in seven acts by Ti^P-T. is a drama in ten 

acts by covering the entire stoiy of Nala. 

of in s-ven acts relates the story of Nala Other v/orks are 

in seven acts by of 

of of and 

of unknown authorship. is a drama probably 

in five acts by of which only a fragmentary ms is available 

Another five-acts drama of the same name is by Nallan Cakravarti 
Sathagopacar^ a ( mainly adapted from Krisnamacanar ). 

In 1819 Franz Boop first published this poem of Nala with a 
Latin translation German translation by Friedrich Ruckert and English 
translation by H. H Milman are famous Several ether translations in 
continental languages are also there There is considerable Nala 
literature in vernaculars also. 

4. Critical Appreciation of Naisadha : — 

(A) The Poet: — Sriharsa is a brilliant poet and a deep 

scholar; a prolific writer; a Vedanlic person, yet full of intense huma- 
nity and feelings; majestic yet humorous; v/orldly but ' Brahma-sotk- 
satkan honoured both by the learned and the kings; and with all 
his erudiiion is keen on striking a new path in poetry. As soon as he 
rose to fame Pundits almost felt 

' ^ =5r M ' 

(B) — The Naisadha is so much representative 
of our poet's vast erudition that is has long been hailed as a test of 

Pundits nay, a tonic of Pundits (cp 'naisadham vidvadausadhamO. 

SViharsa has studded it with varied S'abdhalamkaras like slesa, anu- 
prasa, yamaka etc. and varied arthalamkaras like upama, utprekscr, 
rupaka, apahnuti etc; he has introduced in it all the essentials of 
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dhvcinikavya like raz^. dha^mi, vakrckti etc; he has made enough use 
of his vast erudition and the work shows ample evidence of his 
versatile knowledge of different lores and sciences like medicine, 
kamasostra, dharmas'astra, politics, nyaya. astronomy, grammar, 
vedanta etc. '"All mythology is at his finger's ends. Rhetoric he rides 
over He sees no end to the flow of his descriptions "( Krs;7amacariar ). 
All these things have made the ooem, acc. to many, a 'S astrakavya,' 
and S'nharsa is knovrn as ' panditakavi/ This kavya is both the test and 
delight of the erudite and aporeciative reader and has been called 
the tonic of the learned. Let me hasten to add here that in spite of 
this learning the kcrvya is eminently a successful one; superb at 
places. I feel S nharsa almost comes next to Kalidasa surpassing both 
Bharavi and Magha and m a few features even excels Kalidasa. The 
labour required to understand S'rzharsa is amply rewarded by the 
rich oleasure given by his poetry rightly understood. 

A lot of criticism, much of it second or third or n** hand, caJIs 
S'r/harsa a mediocre poet who has paraded 'panditya' but has not 
the poet's gift. Much of this criticism arises from a £,ort of apathy and 
prejudice which eschews delving deep into S nharsa's mahakavya. 
S'riharsa's poetry required a price of close study and application; 
but it IS poetry of the first water. Pandit K. L. V Sasln strikes a more 
reasonable note when he says that S'rzharsa intentionally chooses the 
harder oath. He has m advance called carping critics on this score as 
'arsikas'; So that's that. It is amrtapaka style of which we shall write 
presently. 

H:s Doetry is charged of abstruseness ( durbodhata ). This 
durbodhata' requires some discussion. This problem which has b^en 
brought to the fore even in twentieth century by the so-called 'nava- 
kavya/ ;s not altoghther a new one. Centuries back Bhamaha sensing 
danger in the growing obscurity of Sanskrit poets of the classical 
period gave the warning 

^ frTT: 10 

Bhatt!, in his famous Bhattikovya, was not slow to retort 

f5ri h XXII- 34 
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Sriharsa almost similarly, in the last four verses quoted above, 
defends his poetry. We must remember the historical back-ground 
of S'riharsa^s Kavya. His age was all for ornate poetry. A particular 
reading clientage was there with certain expectations; and it was for 
such readers that S'riharsa wrote his Kavya The position is thatKavya 
should be as easy as possible; but we cannot insist on its being 
easy for one and ail to understand. The more difficult a Kavya the 
more limited the reading public for the work. But that was the poet's 
own risk for him to run But we would emphasize here that simple or 
difficult a Kavya shall be a Kavya first and a Kavya last; and judging 
Naisadha as a mahakavya from this angle we shall have to admit that 
S'riharsa deserves a high place among 'mahakavis'; and he has 
' pratibha, vyutpatti ' and 'abhyasa* of the highest order, which 
from the make-up of a genuine poet. 

S riharsa was learned ; but learning did not lie heavily on his 
head; he carried it with the utmost ease He was most buoyant and 
humorous, “the most humorous amongst the authors of the pancama- 
hakavyas- He often gets into light and playful mood; but at times 
even passes into gramya vinoda. He shows a deep insight into the 
working of the human mmd; and he is a close observer and deft 
describer of Man and Nature. 

If Kalidasa's style is typical of ' Draksapaka' and that of Bharavi 
of 'Narikelapaka/ some critics like Prof Kuppuswami S'astn, think that 
S'riharsa's style should be likened ‘to ' kapitthapaka ' or ' ausadhapaka/ 
cp. his remarks : " Bhamaha's disciples would like to bring the paka 

of S'riharsa's poem under 'Kapitthapaka* (the wood-apple fruition) 
which IS described thus; 

^ V 62 

Then brushing aside, too peevishly, the comparison of S'r;harsa*s 
style to Narikelapaka, the author says further: '*In fact it would be 
appropriate to characterise the paka of SViharsa's poem as ausadh- 
paka as the off-quoted tag 'naisadham vidvadausadham ' indicates 
and as the name Khanc?anakhanc?a-khadya — which in Ayurveda denotes 
a certain medicine — given to his greatest polemical work may suggest." 



But S'rjharsa, from the concluding verses quoted above would 
characterise his own style as amrtapaka which requires a laborious 
process cf churning for the amrtasiddh’. And we feel S'viharsa is 
verv ar^. 

(C) The Theme: — The subject-matter of the Naisadha is the 
famous Nalopakhyana from Mahabharata-Vanaparvan. The Eternal 
triangle of love is presented is the story, as Dr. Watve puts it, with 
Indra supplying the vilhan, the third point of the triangle But the 
villian is out of the ordinary. He is shown as scheming but noble, 
and the tale comes to a sweet conclusion with Nala and Damayanli 
blessed by him and his god-friends. Thus it is a comedy. 

( D ) Novelty in treatment of the Theme : — S'riharsa 
claims for his Kavya a novel execution. He is sinking a new path in 
the field of Kavya ( cp VIII 109 ; XIX 68 ; XX 162 ; XXI 164 as also the 
concluding verses ) He also claims a novelty m his delineanon of 
Srngara, 

We find that our poet is not over-burdened by conventions of 
mahakavyas He does not put all mahakavyalaksanas wiilynilly in his 
work, but introduces only the suitable ones. Hera he does not strike 
a new path in contrast to Magha and Bharavi who try to accomodate 
as many of the mahakavyalaksanas as possible Naisadha for example 
has no descriptions of battles or depiction of the Vzra, Raudra or 
Bhayanaka sentiments. So also 'mantra/ 'ranaprayana/ ' kumarajan- 
ma ' are absent He has also eschewed flower-collection/ water-sports, 
descnorion of ocean or seasons, drinking bouts etc though he could 
have introduced some of these at least 

Another novelty of him is raising Srngara to the position of the 
principal sentiment of his mahakavya. Other mahakavyas have Sfiva 
as the principal rasa, Srngara and others being subsidiary. Further 
the Srngara m Naisadha is based on the foundation of Duty and 
Religion; and strikes an original note excelling Srngara in Magha or 
Bharavi. Only the exception comes in Canto XVI where the guests 
cut jokes at the ladies serving food. In Srngara also Vipralambha is 
more predominant than Sambhoga. But both are delineated very 
nicely. 
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'/at another feature is rne absence of ^ krtrma bandhas/ Onli' 
he has used slasa more than Bharavi or Magha. He uses only nineteen 
metres ; and introduces more humour in his Kavya than others- 

Ke does not sucplement h:s MBh sources by Puranic matters. 
He makes, however, some changes in the original to suit his purpose. 
In his mahakavya he imitates the past masters Kahdasa, Magha and 
others at places. Thus: 


(i) Damayanbvilasa ( N- 18) cp to Parvativilasa (Ku. S) 
( both Nayikas ' mugdha the metre rathoddhata ). 

( a ) Bards awakening 7 . f Bards awakening 

Nala ( N. 19 ) 


( lii ) Svayamvaravarnana 
( N 10-13 ) 

( IV ) City damsels com ng 
to see Nala ( N. 15 ). 


( Bards awaken 
j ^ ^ lAja (Rag. V. ). 

cp. to Svayamvaravarnana 
( Rag. VI ). 

cp to City damsels coming to 
see Aja ( Rag. VII ) and 
Siva (Ku. VII). 


( V ) Description of Nala‘s horse cp. to Description of Indrayu- 

dha m Bana's Kadambari. 

( V ) Dasavataravarnana cp. to Dasavataravarnana by Magha. 
He does not seem to have imitated Nala-Campu of Tnvikarama. 


S'riharsa never loses his individuality even when he imitates 
the great masters of the past 

( E ) Elaboration in Naisadha : — Naisadha is the biggest 
mahakavya. In Vanaparvan (Kumbhakonam Edition) Adhy. 50-55 
in 186 anustubh verses the original story is found told, S'riharsa has 
expanded it to 2804 verses — 22 sargas~19 metres ( which cannot be 
said to be manv ) And some scholars say that the number of sargas 
was possibly 60 or 120 

For examining the merits and flaws in Naisadha, the personality 
of S'riharsa and his poetic abilities it would be worthwhile to discuss 
the great elaboration of the original effected by him. The elaboration 
depends upon imagination of a high order, descriptive power, know- 
ledge of the human mind and a graceful style decorated by figures 
of word and sense. 
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The ^r 5 a I/Iahokav'ya stones are generally matter-of-fact like 
their age; and the historical aspect is more important than the deco- 
rative The narration matters more than the grace of narration. But 
later Mahakavis, when they chose stories from the Arsa Mahakavyas 
for basing their Kavyas on. they had to make suitable changes for 
bringma about a fullness of sentiments, and had to put the stories in 
the setting and ideas suitable for their ov/n age The Arsa stones were 
like diamonds or jewels directly from the mines; the Mahakayas 
are like chiselled diamonds or jewels. Anandvardhana recommends 
to Doete to make necessary changes in the original to suit their poetical 
requirements; cp. g:T 

1 ^ If i 

^ S*r/harsa has presented the simple MBh. story decorating 
it with sentiments of his own age. as Dr Watve says, without effecting 
any drastic changes in the original but introducing some minor 
changes of details m incidents and characters ; and particularly in the 
psychological presentation of the characters' feelings 

The golden swan is an aesthetic creation of S'rzharsa and a 
poetic triumph for him. The swan here is a cultured gentleman as if 
and not just a bird of the MBh episode Its conversation with Nala. 
the pathos it delineates by describing the olight of its family, followed 
by Nala's unconditional release of the swan (unlike MBh where the 
bargain was the swan's promise to secure Damayanti for Nala ). its 
graceful offer of doing some good to Nala and the subsequent conver- 
sation of the swan and Damayant/, all show a master-hand at work. 
They all display wit. pun and humour, poetry and psychulogical 
insight. 

In Canto IV Damayanti'^s lovesick condition is described at 
length. In Canto V the conversation of Indra and Narada is kepi on a 
high moral plane, and feelings have been finely sublimated 

Almost all sargas subsequent to the 5th are the creations of the 
poet's fancy e. g. Nala's secret entry in Damayanti's apartments 
{ Canto 6 ) the description of Damayanti ( Canto 7 ) the description 
of gods and kings at the svyamvara by Sarasvati (Cantos 10^12). 
the marriage ceremony and frolics therein (Cantos 15--16 ) Carvaka's 
heretic philosophy and gods' refutatioh thereof ( Canto 17 ) and the 
conjugal pleasures enjoyed by Nala and Damayanti (Cantos I8-22). 
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The tussle between Love and Duty in Malays mind is rilso 
described very well in Canto VT. 

The presentation oi Srngara by S'riharsa also is a vast improve- 
ment on the MBh original. In H3h age, though love had reached 
above insnnctual oiane and had become a firm reality of the mind, 
still the later sublimation and aesthetic elevation/ which a Kalidasa a 
Bhavabhiiti/ or a S'riharsa gave to it was not there in MBh. Love to 
SViharsa (as to Kalidasa and most emphatically to Bhavabhuti ) was 
bound up with considerations of Duty and Religion 

The elaboration effected by S'riharsa shows us his many 
excellences like deft characterisation/ deep psychological insight/ 
learning/ commonsense/ culture, aesthetic sense, imaginative power, 
command over language and also a few defects like over-elaboration 
and too much proneness to s'iesa. 

(F) Characterisation: — Srjharsa has shown a great know- 
ledge of human mind in depicting the various characters* To start 

with Nala has been depicted as an ideal king. SViharsa s high 

regard for Nala is expressed at the very outset of his Kavya in 
Nalavarisana (I 1-31 ). Nala s dealings with the golden swan show his 
magnanimity and culture. His great love for truth and duty is found m 
Cantos VI — IX In Canto VI when as messenger of gods he approaches 
Damayanti, he faces his real test. And it is here that Sriharsa’s Nala 
far outshines MBh.-Nala. MBh, -Nala tries to do his task of an 
envoy of gods dutifully but he is not loth to press his personal suit 
as well. Not so S'rihasa's Nala who is an ideal person. Once he has 
taken the job of an envoy of gods he tries to execute it in all conscie- 
nce, does not divulge his identity and tries to pursuade Damayanti to 
choose one of the gods as her consort by alternately cajoling her and 
warning her of the dire consequences of her refusal. But Damayanti 
would not budge an inch. She refuses to bend but is about to break 
by despondency when Nala absent — mmdedly divulges his identity 
and regrets it very much. His mind as also the swan re-assure him that 
gods would not misunderstand him for the inadvertent slip incurred 
through momentary infatuation ( cp, T? j 

— N. IX 122. While MBh.-Nala was worldly and political- S'rfharsa's 
Nala is an ideal hero. 
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About Nala's valour, beauty of fornii learning and culture/ fame, 
charity, magnam nity and similar host of excellences/ the author has 
spoken with eloquence in Nalavarnana (Canto I) and elsewhere^ 
throughout the Kcvya; and we need not here dilate on these. Suffice 
to say he v/as a reoository of all Vidyas' and 'gunas' (His knowledge 
of beaker/' and 'as vavidyo' being specially famous ). 

He was a very dutiful and religious-minded king and does not 
iorget 'dharmccaraTja* even when enjoying conjugal felicity- Thus 
the imoressioR of Nala as a 'Royal sage' is very nicely conveyed It 
is noteworthy that although Nala was a great herO/ the are no battle- 
scenes or conquests in Na sadha There was no scooe for these here. 
Nala perhaps had fully realised that wars are motivated by Kali 
(quarrel") and such other base motives and not generally by high 
ideals; and he orefers to give the message ot religion and hamanirv. 
Whde bards of Aja urge him for conquest/ Nala's bards urge him for 
religious conduct ( N. XIX 21-25 ). 

Damayanti is deoicted as a wise# loving# beautiful# cultured 
and noble consort of Nala, a worthy wife of a worthy husband. She is 
3 skilful conversationalist and a great rasika.' She was possessed of a 
blithe soirit and enjoyed life in oalaces and parks, but adversity even 
found her firm and collected. She was a paragon of beauty in the 
three v/orlds. her name being thus poetically explained — 

grefrsm^qi ii 

And she is a model ' pativrata ' Falling in love with Nala, and worthily 
too, she does not waver or falter. Even the gods cannot pursuade her 
to change her mind. She is very devout and with the help of the gods 
themselves she emerges successfully through all tests of life. 

Besides Nala and Damayanti, we meet king Bhima, kind# hospi- 
table and dutiful, a typical householder; Damayanti s brother Dama 
is devoted to his father# affectionate, affable and bouyant with youthful 
humour; Narada's mischievous nature is portrayed briefly but nicely. 
But more prominent amongst the lesser characters are Indra and Kali. 
Indra is selfish and planning in love-matters but otherwise noble, 
cultured and religious. He is very skilful in speech# a worthy disciple 
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of Brhaspari. And m-ihe end he is quire noble Kali on the orher hand 
IS, even in his brief ;ntrod actjcn# shown to be a villian of the first order* 
enmical; diaochcal, hatsiu*, maliCious/ determinate cruel — the real 
villian of the piece 

Curiously absent almost throughout, — even absen^ in the 
svayantvara pandal and also at the send-orf to Damayanti after her 
marriage — is Damayanti's mother. Her absence is odd ’ 

5. S’riharsa as a Poef We have already discussed in the 
foregoing discussion S'r^harsa's merits and demerits as a poet. We shall 
now examine at length some aspects of his poetic genius : 

( a ) Psychological Insight :—We have already said more 
than once that S'nharsa knows the human mind intimately He is 
very careful to delineate the minute psychological feelings delicately. 
The effects of external events on the mmd are described by him with 
a finesse He olten describes places and things in such a way that 
the description rings a concordant note to the mood of a character. 
The descripticm of Nalodyana ( N I 73-116 ) is v;ell harmonised with 
the mood of the separated Nala The description of Kuno^napura 
( N II 73-105 ) on ther hand rings to the tune of sporting Damayanti 
N. IV 47-49 containing lovesick Damayanti's address to Cupid and 
the moon takes a lyrical fervour. In VI- XI the psychological tussle 
in Nala's mind torn betwixt love and duty is presented. At 
times S'riharsa also depicts the working of the inner mind or the 
sub-conscious ‘■emooratity getting better of the outer one (Cp. I 39; 
Til 112; III 134; VI 17; IX 140). 

(b) S'rtharsa's Learning :—Sn'haTsa is perhaps the most 
learned of the M^hakavis. We have already discussed his erudition 
in a general way Here we would make oarticular references to his 
manysided erudition as found in his mahaka^vya . — ( i ) I 40 • 

II 1; III 3, 4, 63 ; IX 94 &c di) II 78 ; V 94; XXII 76. 

( lii III 125; XV 75; XXII 36; (iv ) ttMot V 39 XIV 73. 

(v) Buddhism X 87. ( vi ) Jainism IX 71. ( vii ) S'aivism II 6, 

(viii) Carvcka School XVII (ix) Various miscellaneous philosophical 
topics like theory of perception (I 29) satkaryavada (1132; HI 
17. 39, 123) atomic size of the mind (III 37) Svata^ipramanyavada 
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(II 61) Durvapaksa and siddhointa (1142). (x) Mc»dicine I 34, 1199, 
100; III 94, 111, 130. ( xi ) Grammar III 23; 1195 (ref. to Phakkika ). 
( xii ) Mythology I 32, 53, 74. 96, 114, 116/ 124; II 19/ 37, 87/ 9], 
102; III 26, 27/ 57 etc. ( xlu ) Astrology 1 18/ II 51 

Also his knowledge of dharmas'astrai kamas'astra/ arthas'ostra/ 
fine arts like music, dancing etc./ S ruti s and Smrtis. the worldly 
usages, customs and traditions etc go to show hovsr vastly erudite our 
poet was. 

( c ) S^riharsaf s faith in Advaita : — Another feature of 
S'riharsa is his religious bent of mind and faith in Advaita (cp. N. Ill 
3/4; V8; VIII 15 ; XI 129; XIII 36 ) So also 210 out 221 slokas of 
Cantos XVII are aimed at the same. But S'rihar^a's artistry is seen 
even in narrating the dry discussion of philosophy. 

( d ) S^riharsa's Humour : — Naisadha has more humour in it 
than any other mahokavya In Kalidasa we do find humour ; but it is 
occasional only; rhe main emphasis being on Srngara or Vira Bharavi 
does nof temperamentally exude humour Magha's humour is sparse 
and sardonic It is S'nharsa who is temperamentally a buoyant persorii 
with an eye for the odd and the ludicrous and a natural gift for both 
wit and humour having their own ring and verve We find all varieties 
of humour — humour of action or snuaticn or character and also 
humour of word. The description of the princes at the svayamvara is 
live with humour The discomfiture of the guests in Canto XVI is 
another feast of humour (at times, howeven of a coarse gram). 
Carvaka's sallies at Vedic religion and gods are sardonic and intelli- 
gently humorous. While in Canto XX humour is put side by side with 
Srngara. In our three Cantos instances of humour can be II 88, 8G, 92 
III 27, 28/ 29, 30, 31/ 34 &c 

(e) S^riharsa's Literary Sfy/e S'riharsa's work on the 
whole is like Amrtapafca ( see discussion earlier ). We cannot expect 
from him ' prasada " throughout His partiality for s'lesa is famous But 
-there are so many charming verses in his Kavya that may vie with 
Kalidasa's best; some verses show their charm after some effort at 
understanding them. On the whole, excepting a few abstruse and 
occult verseS/ S rzharsa on the whole has a nice Kavya style, at once 
elegant/ graceful and majestic. Mr. Sastri opines/ and with justification/ 
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that iniOiic o: c jca'?iOnai .oriO compcunds and i:«ck n: ajcrr!.'^ of sense, 
ike srylei mainly is Vaidarbh:, appropriate for S rr.qara but studded 
with S'abdaartholaTrkaras. Though not on par with Kalidasa's 
/aidarbhi, it is Vaidarbhi all the same as the coet cleaT’ly seems to 



Instances of verses in very beautiful Vaidarbhi style can be a legion 
e. g. I S5, 127 II 9-15 &c &c. 

S riharsa mixes fancy and realism in his descriptions e. g 
Nalavar73ana (Canto I) or Candravarnana ( Canto XXII) His descrip- 
tions are graphic, minute and rich in imagery/ cp. Description of 
Nald's horse ( I 57-69 ) or of the forest (I 77-104) In the latter Nature 
has almost been personified and made to possess human feelings in 
the Wordsv/orthian style * 

His humour and learning dr'=^ already discussed 

His use of Figures of Soeech of Word and Sen^e is rich and 
varied. ( cp. I 8. 18. 27, 43 Slc; II 25, 58. 69 (Sc; III 33 Sc; 

I 19. 32. 65, 94; II 11, 91. Ill 46; I 13. 41; III 24; 

I 12.48.83; I 17.26; E 1; III 67.77,90; 3frT%^^TT% 

I 20; II 16. Ill 40; 1 21 ; STfsriH I 31 ; I 76, 121 ; 

II 2, 88. Ill 132 ; I 85 ; II 44 III 49 ; If 6(3, 67 ; 

hi 36 ; III 53 Sc ). 

Some noteworthy subhasitas In hxs work are I 50, 102, 131; II 
14-48. 58. 61; III 17. S3. 94 Sc 

The narrd+ive style of S'nharsa is ' Kaloanajatila/ Svabhavokhs 
are far outnumbered by Utprekaas wherein S'riharsa is outstanding, 
S'rjharsa has a habit of deriding the normal upamanas and introducing 
new, interesting and even naive ideas. He even handles situations 
which other poets might have theught too delicate or awkward 
and delineates them beautifully. K. L. V. S'astri observes: '“*■ 

S'r/harsd is an eloquent poet. Once he gets into his stride 
beautiful ideas come to him in quick succession like leaves to a tree. 
His dialogues are masterly and interesting. 
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The m3m sentiment is S'rngara both of the Sambhoqa and 
Vipralambha varieties. But there is also excellent depiction of 
Karuna (e g. hamsa's speech to Nala ) and hasya (see discussion 
about S'riharsa's humour ). 

On the debit side we must mention that he is too prone to 
sTesa/ often lands m to the abstruse method of expression and at 
times repeats himself ( instances of repetition I 1 , 2 ; II 99; 100). 

( f ) Defects in S'riharsas Poetry An impartial citric 
has the duty to point out the faults also of an author ]ust like giving 
him due plaudits. And S'riharsa is a poet who has a handful of 
dosas though not as many as Mammata might have liked to find ! 
To mention the prominent ones, they are — (i)ElaboratenesB (ii) Lack 
of proportion^ (ili) an excessive penchant for s'lesa and panditya making 
his verses 'durbodha' at places cp, ( e. g. Canto XIII) 


1 As regards the narration of the theme, it is disproportionate 
to a great extent The action does not keep an even flow and at times 
description gets better of narration. The main stages of the narration 
are (i) the mutual attraction of Nala and Dam^yanti (ii) Accentuation 
thereof through the swan's mediation ( iii ) Indra's longing for Dama- 
yani; a great impediment (iv) The way out thought by Damayant/ 
(v) the problem created by the oancanali (vi) Damayanti's success 
over it (v!i) marriage. Cantos 1, 2, 3 and 5 covering the first three 
statges are nice and quick-moving in action. Cantos 4, 6 , 7 and 8 
imoede the progress of action by descnotion. Canto IX again is a good 
one giving a new turn to the action Cantos 10, 11, 12, 13 are again 
over-descriptive In Canto 14 we almost have the end of the action 
the rest being a prolongation by description But we must remember 
that in a way these defects are to some extent unavoidable in a 
mahakavya. A mahakavya is a work of ornate poetry m which descrip- 
tive and decorative elements do get better of the narrative elements 
at places. The simple and vigorous epic narrative has been transformed 
into a mahakavya by our poet and the elaboration of the original serves 
as an index to the excellences and defects of our poet and our poem 
as already seen above in our study of the elaboration in Naisadha 
where we found how the excellences far outnumber the defects. 



viv) repetition of ideas • v ) vulqariTy at olaces ( e. o. the intervention 
of maids in Sarasvati's description of the assembled suitors; the 
practical )okes practised on quests in Cantos XII & XI! I ; too many 
liberties taken by lady-fnends with Nala and Damayanti in Canto XXI 
(vi) obsenity VI 20; VII 91 ; XVI 15-50 ( vn) nirainkusatva or poetic 

license carried to extreme as Mr. Iiw'an S'ankar Yajnik points out with 
several instances e. q. too gross atisayoktis; anachromisms of time 
where Nala of Treta age is put in Krta age; Buddha from Kali age also 
is there. The time of S'rikrisna also is shuffled. 'The setubandha' 
by Rama/ a thing of the past is shown as a future event. He makes 
bees sit on a Campaka flower. The poet acc. to S'riharsa seems to be 
more connected with poetry than with history. It is a truism no doubt: 
but applied at places beyond limits. 

Dr. Waive/ summing uo his estim'ate of S riharsa as a poet has 
said that applying the tests furnished by Bhavabhuti in M. M. I 4 & 6 
we shall have to rank S'r/harsa very high amongst mahakavi's. He 
has some great excellences and some prominent defects. But the 
excellences for outweigh the defects. If Magha is known for panditya 
and vocabulary, S'riharsa perhaps excels Magha in both and has in 
addiiton ' Kavipratibha ' and 'rasavatta' of a higher order. Dr. Watve 
place the poets of the mahakavays as — Kalidasa/ Bharavi/ S'vih&Tsa, 
Magha. Personally I would place S'rzharsa one degree up/ immediately 
next to Kalidasa. 

6'. Metres in Naisadha : — "SV/harsa uses only nineteen 
metres, a comparatively small number. Of these/ the favourite is Upajati 
of the Indravajra type, which is predominent in seven Cantos ; the 
Vamsastha type prevails in four Cantos and is the chief metre in 
Canto XII, in which, after the model of Bhavravi and Magha the poet 
goes out of his way to vary his metres. The S'loka Vasantatilaka and 
Svagata are each the the main metre of two Cantos, while one Canto 
each is found of Duravitambita/ Rathoddhata, Vaitalzya and Hanni. 
There is one stanza in each of Acaladhrti, Totaka/ Dodhaka, and 
PnthvZ/ and five in Mandakmnta More frequent yet of limtted use 
is made of Puspitagra* MalinZ/ Sikhanni and Sragdhara/' (Keith). 

7. Commentaries on Naisadha ; — " There are many 
commentaries on the poem by 
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or TT'^i^r-r, 3 t%^tp-t, 

^tft, 

^af^fcri^S, WTT%5=^m?r5 5r?T^?. ^-clrg- 

Seme of these have been men- 
tioned by Aufrechc in bis Catalogue.” ( Knsnamacanar ). 

To this list we have to add W^T^rr^T^T^’s Comm. ;5r^==^'T. 

The outstanding Commentaries are those by Mallinathai Narayana and 
Siddhantavagis a. Narayana's Comm, is an encyclopaedia of inter- 
pretations, a few of which at places at least, S'riharsa might have 
been completely innocent of. 

8* Social Conditions & Customs: — It should be remem*" 
bered that S^riharsa has mixed so much fancy in his descriptions that 
references to social conditions have to be sifted with great caie ; the 
conclusions drawn from these have to be very guarded, and we 
cannot get full picture of the society in this way — much less so in 
three Cantos. What I give below is just a casual list of a few 
references. 

Naia is depicted as an ide'il king and the educational ideals 
are very well-conveyed m a nutshell I 4 ab. The four dimensions of 
education are said to 5T>qTT%, ^r<^, & 5r^R«JT, The profession 

of weaving is referred to m I 12, Medicinal references have already 
been noted. Spies have been referred to in I 3; n^rojana in I 1 0 & II 
26; ' Salilonmajjana ' test m II 27; gograsa in II 105; castesystem in 
III 62; Nolika-bow in II 28; gulika-bow in III 127, Some particular 
references are to vermilhon applied to test bamboos in III 126 , and 
references to Kundalana of the scribes in I 14. 

9* Epilogue : — From the fore-qoing discussion, which is 
sufficiently exhaustive, it would be easy to form a correct estimate of 
S riharsa as a poet and as a man. What I would do now is to briefly 

sum up a few important points. 

S riharsa is a poet who has been unduly neglected both by the 
reading public and scholars. He has his admirers no doubt ; but he is 
not sufficiently appreciated at large. He deserves to be studied well 




■=ind that s:udy ^v’cald br.n'3 a r.ch lewird of Kavyananda. Sriharsa 
is a very eloauent poet; h^s originality of ideas and fancies ic striking 
and be is rich in these. So many brilliant ideas flow from his pen one 
after the othen v/hen he gets into h:s stride, that we ha’^e to say that 
in fancy and novelty of ideas he beats Bharavi and Mcrgha certainly 
and even Kalidasa at places. 

He IS the most lively and blithe poet for humour as well. He 
knov/s human mind and nature v/ell, and can present both with his 
innate skill. He has a sound commonsense beside his healthy humour; 
and he has seen life closely and seen it whole. He is learned but 
that learning he carries with grace. 

His one defect is that he is difficult at olaces to understand. 
Though he can wield Vaidarbhz in perfectly Kalidasian grace, still he 
prefers to be ornate at several places and his penchant for sTesa and 
other S'abdarthalamkaras at olaces gives his work a touch of artificia* 
lity. But barring this defect we find him possessed of arthagaurava 
like Bharavi and excelling Magha in imagery and fancy. He has the 
knack of creating Realism in Romance and is really a ooet, whose 
poetry affords an "escape from life into life." His Kavya really is 
amrtapaka as he calls it. 

(3) The Type of Literature-^ 

Naisadha is a mahakavya, one of the famous pancamahakavyas. 
A mahakavya is thus defined : — 
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The salient characteristics of a Mahakavya are: — (i) Its 
subject-matter must be historical or pertaining to some good or great 
personage (ii) It may have a single dhirodatta celestial or Ksatriya herO/ 
or it may deal with a famous race of kings, (iii) It must be an extensive 
work having at least eight sargas, which must neither be too short or 
long. The sargas must have a single basic metre with change of metre 
towards the end. There may be a sarga having a variety of metres. 
There must be a suggestion of the subject-matter of the next Canto, at 
the end of each Canto ( iv ) A mahokavya must be embellished 
with descriptions of cities oceans, mountains; seasons; the rising and 
setting of the sun and the moon, hunts battles, marches, counsel, birth 
of princes, & (v ) The predoniment sentiment should be Srngara, Vira 
or Santa and other sentiments should be subsidiary to them (vi) It may 
begin with asih, namasknya or Vastunirdes'a, (vii) In keeping 
wJh its subject-matter it must have an elevated and dignified style 
decorated with figures of speech and following the norms of poetics 

Naisadha examined m this light can be found to be worthy of 
its oiace of honour as one of the Pancamahakavyas. Readers of this 
Introduction should have no difficulty m working out to themselves 
the details of how Naisadha agrees to the definition of a Mahakavya 
and to what extent it has a distinct individuality of its own. 
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TRANSLATION. 

1 There was a (great king) Nala, whose halo of fame was 
like a white oarasol ( held over him or over the three worlds), who 
was as though a shining bright mass ot lustre, on listening to the 
story of whom, the protector of the earth, even the gods do not 
relish nectar ( any more ) to that extent ( as they did before ) 
( or the wise did not hail nectar thenceforth, as before). 

2. That king Nala, wdiose story excels nectar on account of 
sentiments, and whose shining valour and halo of fame were like a 
golden staff and a white parasol, was possessed of wondrous 
gualities 

3 His story makes the world holy ( even ) m this ( Kali ) 
age, when remembered, as if washing it by waters (Rasas: by pun; 
sentiments ) ; how shall it not sanctify my speech, though faulty, 
which shall be devoted to the service of it ? 
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4. I knov7 not how by bringing about four stages (of vidyas) 
bv the { four) aspects (of study » vie. learning, understanding, outtino 
.nto practice and propagation, he caused for himself ' caturdasarva 
' :ourieen'-nsss : (ii) having four stages I :n the fourteen Lores 

5 The learning o: him (>7a:aL vvhich danced at the tip cf hir 
tongue as though assumed eighteentoldness, with the triad of Vedas 
as though amplified by the multiplication of the six angas with the 
desire as if, of conquering the glories of the eighteen ( hr. :v/,ce-nine ) 
continents. 

OR 

His love ( of cookery ), which set dancing the tip of the tongue 
( on account of its exquisiteness ), as though assumed eighteen* 
fold-ness, on account of the (triple) qualities of the (six; rasas' 
( angas k like the triad of Vedas multiplied with the Vedangas (angas) 
and other subsidiary lores ( gunas ) with the desire to conquer as 
jfy the glories ot the eighteen ( Ut-twice-nine ) continents 

6. He ( Nala ). who had part of the glory of the group of 
the presiding gods of the various directions, and who was the Lord 
of the quarters, possessed the scriptures as his (third) eye over and 
above the (normal ) two. — an eye, which was the obstructor to the 
activities of desire ( puningly; obstructor to the activities of Madana ), 
and suggestive of his (Nala's) being an incarnation of the three-eyed 
God 

7. Who indeed did not take to penance m the Krita age when 
Nala made firm, Piety ( suknta ) on its four legs? Even the poor 
( or emaciated ) Adharma ( non-religion ) took to aseiicism (punningly: 
become pitiable ) touching the earth only by the support of one leg 
( or touching the earth by the little finger of one leg ). 
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^ The dust which was raised by (his ) army in his expeditions, 
ind which had the grace of smoke curling up as though from the fire 
01 his valour, fell as if in the nectar-ocean, going there; and now 
lurning into mud is acting as the soot on the moon 

9. The enemies ( of him ) spread their infamy, which is as 
.hough the charcoal of the fire of their lustre, extinguished in battle 
by the pov/erful shower of the profuse arrows of him^ whose bow was 
continusly twanging ( punnmgly : by the shower caused by wind 
from a cloud displaying a rainbow and emitting thunder )» 

10. That destroyer of kings shone, having waved round the 
circle of the earth with the sacred waving of light ( nirajana ), meant 
for victory and effected by his valorous deeds, which were refulgent 
Lke fire and which had reduced to ashes many cities of enemies. 

11. Excessive rains, banished by him ( Nala ) from the entire 
world, which was freed by him from all calamities, did not leave, 
indeed, the eyes of the fawn-eyed wives of rival kings, not finding 
shelter anywhere else 

12. The shuttle in the form of the skill of his warriors, in 
association ( sahakritvan with the loom of his big sword, wove in the 
battlefield with the white-ray-coloured excellences of him (punnmgly: 
by threads), the cloth of fame, covering the forms of the Quarter- 
ladies. 
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13 Was :t tha: oopcsing qualities gave up rhe'r conrradicrory 
nature through h:3 fear, l:ke enemy k.ngs »' who also gave uo their 
dissensive activities through his fear )? For he who excelled the sun 
in lustre ( ojasa mitrajit ), also conquered his enemies by his power 
( ojasa amitra 3 it ) ; and though be saw things through spies ( caradnk ) 
he also saw them v/ith thought ( vtcaradr.k 

14- Whenever the creator thinks in his mind that with his 
(Nala's) lustre ( or power ) and fame ( well-) established, these two 
( viz the sun and the moon ) are useless, he puts a circle-mark 
( kundalana ) in the quise of the halo round the sun as well as the 
moon 

15- That king, who excelled even the desire-yielding trees 
did not falsity the standing writ of Destiny ( or Creator ) viz "This 
one would be a poor person/' on the foreheads of the needy ones, 
by bringing about poverty of poverty ( to such persons ). 

IG He thought his hair parted on two sides as a pair of 
infamies resting on his head — (one infamy) that he had not given 
the iMeru mountain to the needy by dividing it amongst them ; and 
( second infamy ) that he had not made the ocean a desert place by 
the pouring of waters along with his gifts ( or'he did not turn a dry 
land into ocean by the pouring of water along with his gifts ). 

17 This wise (or erudite) king Nala, resplendent like the sun, 
became greater day by day, passing his time continously with poets 
and learned men, who gladly approached him ( or ' who were 
continuously studying Kavyasastras etc ' with V L abhyasam ), like 
the glorious Sun, who rises day after day, refulgent ( patiyan ), in 
company of Sukra and Budha, gladly accompanying him, observing 
the rule ( of astronomy ) ( or making the different periods of time ) 
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18 Was his foot marked by the Creator with upward lines, 
suggesting as though that it shall be ( pure bhavati ) above ( lotuses 
and corals ) by subjugating lotuses and corals ( m their charm ); and 
( above the other kings' heads ) by its being planted on the heads of 
all other kings ? 

19 This ( Nala ) even when concluding childhood effected 
the conquest of the world and thereby attained inexhaustible 
treasure ; and then youth embraced ( i e. adorned ) his body, like 
the friend of cupid ( viz the spring season ) permeating a forest. 

20. His feet scorned lotuses ; not even a shadow of the beauty 
of his hands could be found in sprouts; and the autumnal moon, the 
lord of full-moon night, was not eligible to be a slave even of his 
face 


21 Did not the creator indeed count by the crores of lines, 
appearing as hair, his excellences ? Was it not that by the 
creator of the world zero-marks suggesting absence of blemishes 
were made under the pretext of the pores in his skin 

22 By his arms indeed was taken up the length and massive- 
ness of the city-bolts, and by the glory of chest was taken up the 
invincibility and expensiveness of the shining doorpanes in the 
City-gates, at the time of the storming of the enemies' forts. 
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23 There v/as no rival to his face in the entire world — to his 
face which had conquered the moon by its smile which was lust a part 
of its grace, and vrhich had threatened the beauty of the lotuses 
by that of its eyes, ■which were a part of .tself, — ^here being nc clhei 
beautiful :h-ng, wh’ch has ejected the conquest of these :wc. 

2-1. The lotus is conauered by his eyes already rh© beauty 
of moon is conquered just byhis smile ; And whence can mere be 
a more charming thing ( than these tvvo-Iorus and moon i ^ G what a 
great ooverty ( of poets) m the matter of f’nding a suitable standara 
of comparison (hr comparison) for him? 

25. The Camari deer, by repeatedly waving its tail convey =■. 
the juvenile forwardness ( ounningly the agility of hair ) of its own 
bushy tail m wishing to compete with the hair of his (Nala's) head, 
1o secure its a freedom from any offence, 

2u The ladies of the three worlds had two-fold ' manmathavi- 
bhrama ' in case of the king — ( i ) the mistaking ( vibhrama ) of him 
for cupid on account of the cupidhke beauty of the king and ( 11 ) the 
graceful actions ( vibharma ) caused by love because of their wishing 
for him in their minds 

27 That continued practice ( of unwinking ) which the goddesses 
had mastered by having drunk him ( Nala j with eyes which did not 
v/mk, IS as though displayed even now by their eyes, which are 
lacking winking even now. 
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28 At the time of Naia, the beloveds of the serpents both 
praised and censured their e>es in their hearts — Upraised) as the 
pair of eyes became richly fruitful listening to Nala ( i e Nala's fvum©) 
and ( censured ) as it was fruitless not being able to see Nala. 

29 The mortal ladies did not experience even the slightest 
difficulty caused by winking, in seeing him, because, on account of 
countinuous thought of him, they saw him even when their eyes 
’./ere closed 'during 'nimesas') 

30, Which lady did not see him in dreams ; who did not 
blunder uttering his name; which lady did not manifest the cupid 
in her longing by thinking of the husband in the form of Nala at the 
time of dalliance ( or thinking of her husband to be Nala himself as 
though at the time of dalliance ) ? 

31 Which beautiful lady except Bhaimi ( Damayanti ) did not 
soil with her sighs the mirror, held to see whether she is worthy of 
him, on seeing him, with her pride removed ! 

32. Just as Madana C i. e. Pradyumna ) was ushered heroically, 
being carried there by the serpent-eating bird ( Garuda ) in the city 
of the son of Vairocani ( Banasura ), surrounded by fire, similarly 
cupid ( love ) of the daughter of the Vidarbha king was powerfully 
ushered m the mind of hers which was thinking of Nala only, being 
carried there by the age which is known for enjoyment of happiness 
( — youth ). 
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33. That daughter of king 3h:ma specially fixed her mind 
guided entirely by the command of cupid, on that king who was 
worthy of her great beauty and who was heard of ( by her } on many 
occasions 

34 Having come to wait upon her father, day af'er day. she 
was very much attracted, m the encomia of the bards ; and when 
they were singing of the rival kings, she became extremely horr^pi- 
lated on listening :c ( the praise of ; Nala 

3*3 When in mutal occasional ccnversations she happened to 
hear’ the word, 'Nala, signifying 'grass' even, from her friend's 
mouth, she at once, leaving all else became ready to hear about him 
( Nala, ) with great delight 

3b. "I am afraid of the dead and un-winking cupid ; so refer 
to someone else ( as upamana ) ; " in this way ( with this regust ) she 
made people ( like her friends ) place Naisadha ( Nala ) m his place 
as a standard of comparison, when praising other young people 

37, The messengers. Brahmins, bards and minstrels, coming 
from the country of Nisadha were under some pretext asked 
by her about the qualities of Nala And on hearing the stories of his 
fame, she remained for long absorbed in her mind. 
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08 She cogitated on the similarity C sakhya ) between Nala and 
herself, drawn by an excellent artist at her command — " Paint on the 
vrails of :he pleasure-house a lover and his beloved, who would be 
sxcelling in beauty the three v/orlds " 

39 When indeed during night, she did not see Nala, mentally 
visualised by her as her husband, for sleep indeed displays to one's 
3 igh:, even unseen objects on account of the power of merit m one's 
3'Ore 

40 1 hat king (Nala), the great secret of hers (Damayanti), 
never seen by her earlier was shown to her by sleep, screening it 
ifom the pair of eyes which were then closed, and from the heart 
also v/hich was sealed as if, then, due to external senses being silent 
( dormant through sleep ). 

41 Oh, by the days even m winter was assumed a great length 
to her affected by cuoid; and by nights also was possessed great 
thickness ( 1 e great extensiveness ) even at the fulness of summer 

4:2. And once Nala also heard of her numerous virtues, which 
caused the firmness of youths to dwindle, — which qualities had the 
grace of the string running through the necklace ( lit. garland ) of 
pearls in the form of the great fame of his ( Nala's ) [or her 
( Damayanti's ) ] beauty 
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4 3- Setting that opportunity, then. Cupid, throuoh envy caused 
by the conquest of his beauty oi form ( by Nala ) wisned to conquer 
Naisadha ( Na!a ) by her { Damayanti ) who was as though the 
,nVincible power incarnate of himself 

44 Sy rhat king, the virtues of the daughter of k'ng Bhima v/ere 
listened to by his ears (intently;; and bv CaOid v/ho had nxed his 
arrow to assail the great firmness of his (Nala’sj mind the string of 
his own bow too was drawn upto the ear 

45. Daring Cupid furnishing h'S bow with arrov/s for conquering 
this heroic king, staked even his fame already attained by the 
oonquesT of the three worlds. 

46 It was indeed the potent desire of the creator wishing to 
unite Damayanti with him which asserted liself, in as much as that 
armour of firmness of him (i e Nala) was pierced by even the 
flowery arrows of the bodiless one ( Cupid ). 

47. What more can be said ? Even the Creator tormented by 
whose ( Kama's ) weapon, resorts yet to a lotus { for coolness ) ; Nala, 
I think, could not transgress that Cupid, who was like a shadow of 
himself 
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46 Was it that a pair of pitchers was manifesting itself on her 
ohest as a fresh present of C young ) age, that she, having crosed 
the difficult river of bashfulness, entered the heart of Nala. 

49 V/hat cupid had made to him ( how much he had afflicted 
Ii’m)* v;ho was trying to conceal his lovesickness from people, — only 
the witnesses of his painful awakeness viz- Night pleasant with the 
moon and bedstead soft like moon, knew. 

50 Though tormented by Cupid, the kmg did not solicit for the 
hand of that daughter of the Vidarbha king; the self-respecting 
ones rather give up their life and happiness; but not the vow of 
non-begging 

51 By gesticulating a dejection which was feigned to be due 
to something else he tried to conceal the senes of sighs caused by 
seoaration (from his beloved ); while he concealed his paleness 
(really caused by lovesickness) by adverting to the excess of 
ccmphor in the unguents used by him 

52 He (Nala) could not conceal, alas, the fact that he talked 
to his beloved seen through infatuation, and the fact that he fainted 
m the assembly itself, when the lute-players would play on the 
murcchanas of the fifth note. 
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(53. That king whose position at the head of the persons of 
sensGKJontrol was well-known, got a sense of shame when gradually 
the invincible valour of the enemy of Sambara (i e Madana ) 
became manifest with reference to him. 

54 The qualities arising from discrimination were not adequate 
to prevent Nala from this unsteadiness ; for it is just the nature of 
things that in case of love, Cupid makes a person uncontroiable 
[punningly: it is a well-known fact in creation that Cupid procreated 
Anirudha in ( his consort ) Rati ] 

55. When he could not sit in his assembly even for a moment, 
without ( divulging ) some sign of Cupid, even after efforts (not to 
divulge it), he decided to resort to a secluded place under the 
pretext of a sojourn in a pleasure-grove. 

56 And then he (Nala), who excelled Cupid in beauty directed 
his servants to get a vehicle ready, witlj the so-called purpose of 
seeing the pleasure-park near the city, along with friends, who knew 
his secret. 

57. And these (servants) then brought his steed, decorated, 
white, greater than purusa-proportion in speed and stature, and 
which was continuously pounding with his unsteady hoof the floor of 
his stall. 

? 3TtTr ^ \ v 
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58 Then ( Nala mounted ) the horse, which was adorned by 
ray-hke hair of mane, arising as if from the circle-mark ( devamani ) 
having travelled by the path coming from within the skull of the 
head, and which resembled the lustrous rays of the Lord of Night 
{ i e Moon ) 

59. ( The horse ) which was always having dust-particles, rising 

on account of the continuous pounding of earth, on its feet, which 
( dust particles ) were as though the atomic minds of people which 
had come to learn the great speed ( of the feet from them ). 

GO. " C The horse ) which as though seemed to be eager to tell 
to the king about the pride of its own speed, as could be seen by its 
throbbing nostrils ; but which resorted to silence on remembering 
that ( the king ) knew the mind of the horse. 

61 (The horse) white with fame ( as if ) on account of carrying 
the great warrior, sovereign (Nala) on the path, unaided by other 
horses, and which was slyly laughing at the strength of the horses 
of the sun, which were unlike itself, under the pretext of the white 
rays emitted by its teeth. 

62. ( The horse ) which was manifesting its well-known 

sovereignty amongst horses by the sign of the two moving chowries 
in the guise of the tail and the mane ( both of ) which were white in 
lustre and moving. 
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63 ( The horse ) which was as though competing Garuda in 

point of the valorous devouring of serpents, with the beautiful long 
reins which were attached to its mouth, having already conquered 
completely him in point of the pride of speed. 

64, That horse from the Smdhu land, moon-white and excelling 
the glory of Uccaisravas, ( Nala ) the Indra on Earth mounted, — ( Nala ) 
who had conquered all kings, who was possessed of large eyes 
’{ or great learning ) ( like Indra, the conqueror of all mountains, 
possessor of many eyes mounting Uccaisravas, born of the ocean 
and brother of moon). 

66- His horsemen of lustrous* mien followed him, the lord of 
men, who was having a distinct lotes-mark on his lotus-like hand, 
and was riding a fleet horse, like the shining rays of the sun which 
follow the sun, who has a full-blown lotus in his lotus-like hand, and 
who is drawn by fleet horses 

66. Nala was looked af by people in his city with their eye-lashes 
absolutely unwinking through delight, as he was riding, adorning 
the speedy steed aiid beautiful in the attire appropriate for a 
horseman* 

67- And in a moment he, resembling the moon in lustre and 
valorous like Indra went out of the city, along with the glances of 
people, riding the steed, from which wind could learn ( the art of ) 
speed. 
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68. The horsemen at the front of Nala's army staged a feigned 
battle through sport, drawing the tips of their darts at each other 
and shouting "'take this (stroke)/' "strike" &c 

69 Dust capable of covering the ocean was raised up by his 
steeds, proud of their speed, as if with the thought: How many steps 
can this earth be for us I Let the ocean also be earth therefore ! 

70 His horses, with downcast heads as if, returned after 
half- traversing the sky, thinking that they (haris) certainly are 
abashed even though capable of traversing sky by their four logs, 
( in as much as ) it ( sky ) was formerly crossed by one foot of 
( one ) Hari ( Visnu ) 

71. When the horsemen from the army of that king, riding 
horses from the Sindhu countries, came to the pie a sure- grove 
(punningly : to the monastery ) they made their many horses take to a 
circular formation (punningly: a mandala formation or posture 
adopted by followers of Jina in their monasteries) as if through faith 
in the words of the linas 

72 Finding that his enemies have crossed the quarters (already, 
in their flight ), and that by his fame fhe ocean had already been 
made a cow-step ( a small puddle so to say ) the horses left their 
normal gaits (of different varieties), resorted to circular movement 
and decorated the nature-spot ( viz. pleasure-grove ) there. 
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73- Does not the wind even now (aspire to) learn by practising 
ha circular motion of the whirUwind, the circular movements which 
Nala effected on his horse under^his own parasol. 

74 The king, having gone there, entered in a moment that 
pleasure-grove with a desire to regain his composure, — the pleasure- 
grove, ruddy with the redness of sprouts and very shady^ just as 
Lord Visnu ( Hari ) enters with a desire to sleep, the ocean, tinged by 
the colour oi coral, having the colour of a cloud and the inhabiting 
ground of serpents [ or like a lion (Hari) entering a forest ruddy 
with the colour of sprouts, shady and having water therein, with a 
desire to sleep] 

75 The glances of the citizens, returned having longings looked 
upto the outskirts of the forest { at Nala ), when he went out of sight, 
just as a group of relatives having accompanied a person till the 
bank of some water-reservoir, return wistfully when a person goes out 
of sight 

76 Then the lord of men looked at the beauty of the forest, 
directed by the hand of the forest keeper, with its finger pointing 
at the beautiful flowers and fruit 

77. The hospitality to him was learnt by the trees in the forest, 
holding in their sprout-hands shaken by the wind caused by the flight 
of birds, fruits and flowers, from the host of old sages (consisting of) 
followers of different S'akhas who were standing, holding in their 
hands, quivering through Vata caused by their advanced age, fruits 
and flowers. 
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78- The curious king there saw Ketaka, possessed of infamy/ 
spreading in ( all ) directions^ and got through the rejection by Lord 
Siva ; ( infamy ) under the pretext of bees resting on the blooming 
petals thereof. 

79. “ You have been condemned by the enkindler of Cupid's 
form ( Lord Siva )* ( O Ketaka ), since you, with your sharp points have 
been planted as a barbed-dart (ht. hooked arrow), in the hearts of 
separated lovers/ and since you further, being difficult to be pulled 
out, ultimately kill them. 

80. "Cupid sews indeed the web of infamy of the lover and 
the beloved with the needles of your tips ; and he cuts the wood in 
the form of the heart of separated lovers, by your leaves which have 
the forms of saws as if. 

81. "The flower-arrowed one makes me a target of his arrow, 
having made his hand dusty with your pollen, when his hand is 

wettened by the honey from his (flowery) bow, me who am wholly 

engrossed with the daughter of Bhima ( i. e. Damayanti ) '^ thus by 
him (Nala) the Ketaka was angrily admonished. 

82. He saw on the pomegranate tree, which^had its longing for 
incense satisfied, fruit which were as though pitchers, inhaling 
smoke, with face downwards, practising a severe penance as if for 
attaining the elevation of the breasts of the beautiful Damayanti. 
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83 He saw the pomegranate tree as a lady in separation (pun 
possessed of birds), which had clearly visible horripilation caused 
by the memory of the beloved ( pun ; which had prominent thorns, as 
though put forth through the remembrance of the longing realised X 
with the Kimsuka-arrow of Cupid in the form of the beak of a parrot, 
entering the heart full of affection and broken through lovesickness 
(pun; the red interior broken up ) at the interval of the breasts in the 
form of fruit. 

84. He saw the stalk of the Palasa ( blossom) resembling the 
crescent arrow of Cupid, which as though was clearly a piece of 
Kalakhanda sticking to it, the piercer of the hearts of separated lovers, 
on account of the devouring of flesh of the ematiated travellers. 

85. By king Nala was, with fear ( dara ) and admiration (adara ) 
looked at (lit. drunk) a young creeper, kissed by wind, having 
her form horipilated as if by drops of honey, having the buds 
blooming smilingly and slightly tremulous ( and who was like a young 
lady, kissed by her lover who had applied unguents, becoming 
horripilated, having bud-like teeth shining in her smile, and being 
slightly tremulous ). 

86. He saw rows of Campaka buds, which were as though the 
small lamps in the worship of the enemy of Sambara (i e. Cupid) 
and which under the pretext of coilyrium-like bees were collecting 
the sms caused by the killing the moths in the form of travellers. 

87. He thought that the pollen in the interior of flowers, which 
was blinding the separated lovers, was the ashes from the body of 
Siva, clinging to the (flower — ) arrows (of Cupid), which were 
formerly directed at Lord Siva by Cupid. 
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88 With the forest (as if ) hearing from the Cuckoo about the 
condition of separated lovers, effected by the humming of bees, with 
clearly manifested pathos ( pun : with the Karuna trees therein bios-* 
soming) dejected Nala saw the ground-lily, waving its hands in the 
form of flowers with a feeling of abhorrence. 

89. By him (Nala") was seen the mango-tree, as though wishing 
to threaten the separated lovers, with its buds (blossoms) shaking 
in the wind ( like threatening fingers ), and giving but humkaras of 
anger in th form of the hummang of bees 

90 And with grief he saw red-eyed cuckoos as if like red-eyed 
Brahmins, cursing the travellers : '' Grow thin, ye, day by day; swoom 
ye again and again all the more; meet death as well." 

91. Having seen with nervous eyes the Champaka flower, with a 
lofty crest (as if) of a row of bees, he, full of apprehension, 
suspected it to be the comet arising to the discomfiture of separated 
lovers 

92. He saw the Nagakesara flower with its pollen falling and 
having a row of bees clinging to it, after hovering down with circular 
motion above it, like the grind-stone as if (of Cupid) emitting 
burning firesparks on account of the grinding of the arrows of Cupid, 
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93. Cupid was abashed as if, on seeing the rows of bees, 
humming and swooping on his body, emitting fragrance greater than 
flowers, being attracted by that fragrance, mistaking it for arrows, 
slipping incorrectly from his bow, after touching the bowstring and 
whistling while advancing towards his (Nala's) body from his 
flowery bow. 

94. He saw ripe Bilva fruits <' Maluraphala ), pierced (at places) 
by the thorns of the twigs waving in the wind, and giving out a nice 
fragrance like that of sandal, and resembling the breasts of a 
courtesan, marked by nail-marks caused by nails of a Vita sportive 
like gods, and emitting a fragrance of sandal and camphor ( or the 
excellent fragrance of Sandal ) 

95 He trembled, having, with frightened mind, mistaken for 
the quivers of Cupid, the cluster of Patala flowers, which had its 
interior full of flowers capable of piercing deep the hearts of pairs 
of young lovers 

96 The Agastya tree ( munidruma ), in buds, in the forest, was 
thought by him to be as if Eahu vomitting the group of digits of the 
moon^which was drunk by it in the guise of the lessening of the 
moon's digits in the dark fortnight 

97. The sportive movements of wind amongst flowers, with its 

rustling through creepers *( of the wind ) which had removed the 

covering of leaves formed by white snow ( or which had removed 
the garment of the snow-white seer leaves of creepers )“when 
seen made him close his eyes. 
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98. How should he not congratulate the trees, which were 
saluting the earth t pun : foster-mother ) in whose lap they had grown 
great, with heads extremely bent on account of the weight ot fruit 
( pun : on account of the greatness of merit ) 

99 The daylight did not give to that separated king the 
pleasure of moonlight, though cooled by forest breezes, full of nectar 
on account of honey of flowers and rendered white by the pollen 
of Ketakas. 

100- Seeing that the face of the king, though separated, was 
just like the moon incarnate, the Cuckoo, with eyes red with anger 
as if. indeed called again and again Kuhu (amavasya), enemy of the 
moon [or the Cuckoo by its ‘Kuhu '-notes repeatedly called the 
enemy of the moon ( amavasya ) ]. 

101. He thought that the Asoka tree was as though protecting 
the travellers separated from their homes, who had come for shelter 
to it, with a hope of it being possessed of a meaningful name, by 
concealing with its twigs the burning mass of Kama's missiles 
(viz the buds of itself which were the shining weapons of Kama). 

102. The trinity of Music ( tauryatrika ) waited upon him CNala) 
even in forest — with the beating of ripples at the sides of the 
pleasure- wells, the songs of cuckoos and bees ( or songs of rows of 
cuckoos), and the dexterous dance of peacocks For where indeed 
does not a fortunate man attain enjoyments ? 
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103. The parrots, in distinct words, praised him ( Nala ), 
(parrots) released by people m that forest after traminq them for 
that very purpose (of praising Nala); so also sang the Mainas, with 
their nectar like voices, trained to sing of his valour 

104. Thus He ( Nala ) roaming in that pleasure-forest, rich m 
agreeable fragances, being sung by Cuckoos and praised by oarrots, 
attained external profussion of fragrance ( amodabhara ) ; but not 
the internal profusion of joy ( amodabhara ) on account of separation 
from Damayanti. 

305. He was supposed to be as if Cupid searching for his 
friend, the spring season, in that forest, whtch was rich in all the 
seasons, holding as though by his hand his emblem viz. a fish (pun: 
carrying the fish-mark on his hand, suggestive of his soveriegnty ), 
being apprehensive of its entry into the water of the basins of trees. 

106. Sylvan breeze, preceptor of lady-creepers in the art of 
dancing, the robber of great fragrance of flowers and on© who has 
taken a dip m sport in water fragrant with honey ( of flowers ) waited 
upon him ( i. e. Nala ). 

107. By that king was seen in that forest a lake which (as if) 
was the ocean remaining concealed there, having taken its wealth 
which was amassed since long and had more jewels than the ancient 
ones (viz fourteen jewels) through fear of churning 
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108. Which ( lake ) under the pretext of a lotus-bed, half-con- 
cealed in waters, and spreading on the region of the bank, was as 
though possessed of a row of tusks of Airavatas immersed in the 
water, resembling in lustre, the tails of serpent Ananta. 

109 Which (lake) shone as the receptacle of a thousand 
Uccaisravases, unsteady on account of the whipping by the end 
ot the wave-whips, under the pretext of the clear reflection of the 
rows of hgrses ( of Nala ), resting on its bank 

110 Which ( lake ) appeared to be possessed of a multitudinous 
family of moons, having spots resembling darkness, in the guise ot 
the host of white lotuses, having their beauty of the interior, darkened 
hy bees 

111. Which ( lake ) was possessed of Sarngin ( Visnu ), possessed 
of Cakra, in Company of Laxmi, similar m lustre to a host of bees, 
and reclining on the serpent Sesa resembling a lotus-stalk, in the 
guise of a group of lotus-beds, possessed of Cakravakas, rich in 
lotuses, having a host of bees about it and which was growing from 
lotus stalks resembling the serpent Sesa. 

112. Which (lake) was possessed of the rows of waves which 
were as if the rivers, its own beloveds sitting on its lap; and which 
had a mass of coraJ sprouts in the form of slightly opened buds of the 
clusters of red lotuses 
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113 What f lake ) was supposed by Nala to be emitting the 
lustre of the moon and the kalakuta poison, which were underwater, 
in the guise of great lotus-beds/ white and blue ( respectively ). 

114 It which (lake) series of thick moss-formations set in 
motion by the rippling oi waves, had the appearance of the great 
mass of smoke arising from the Vadavagni, residing under water 

115. The lotus-plant growing in which lake, putting on profuse 
horripilation as if by its thorn-like points and displaying its great joy, 
on attaining the sun and possessing on its form blooming lotuses, 
looks like an Apsaras ( as if ) who displays profuse horriplation, 
manifesting her delight on attaining Aditya. and who possesses a 
heavenly form of brilliant beauty 

116 A tree on the bank of which (lake) shaking in the wafting 
breeze having its height reflected in the waters of which, resembled 
[pun: displayed the winged nature of ] Mainaka mountain, remaining 
underwater and shaking its wings. 

117. And there in that pleasure lake, which robbed as if the 
beauty (or charm) of the ocean (i. e excelled it), Nala saw a 
wonderful golden swan, which was attracted towards the sweet tones 
of the female swans, wishing for sport, sporting nearly. 
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118 ( Nala saw a swan ) which in the guise of his two beak-shells, 
and two feet was as if possessed of sprouts of the passion-tree reared 
up by Cupid, which had two leaves only Cdvipatnta) and which was 
possessed of foliage C pa 11a vita), with reference to very young 
beloveds and beloveds who are mature for dalliance. 

119 The lord of the earth, seeing for a moment that bird which 
intensely delighted his mind was somewhat (manag) possessed of 
curiosity, though he was extremely uneasy through separation from 
his beloved 

120 In case of things destined to happen the mind of a person 
helplessly follows the same direction along which runs the will of the 
Creator, unimpeded in its effectiveness, like grass following a 
whirlwind 

121. Just then that bird, being fatigued by lovesports slept for a 
moment standing on one leg, with its neck slightly turned aside 
covering its head by its wing 

122 The king just wondered whether it was a golden lotus on 
its stalk, bent through shame, being conquered in lustre by his own 
face, or whether it was a yellow chowrie of the lord of waters 
( i. e. Varuna ) having a coral staff 
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123. The feet possessed of shoes of him ( Nala ), who had got 
down from his horse appeared as though donning armour with a 
desire to fight (i- e. to compete) with the sprouts and (red) lotuses 
of the two ' vanas ’ [viz. ( i) forest; (ii ) waters ] respectively. 

124 Having himself taken a dwarfish stance, resembling the 
form of Vamana which conquered Bali, the king having come near 
with silent steps, held ihe bird by his hand 

125. Finding itself caught by him, the swan tried repeatedly 
to fly up in great flurry; and finding flying a forlorn hope and 
raising wailing notes, it just began to peck at the hand of that 
catcher ( viz Nala ). 

12G The lake, having a host of birds flying up in cofusion, 
attaining a feeling of compassion through dejection ( utkata ) tried to 
ward of the king with the hands in the form of lotuses, moving on 
account of waves, from catching the bird. 

127- The group of swans cackled on the banks, resembling the 
( jingling of ) anklets in the moving lotus-like feet of Lamxi, who was 
going away leaving that lake which was bereft of that beautiful bird. 
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128- Such earth, which has as the lord you who transgress 
proper conduct, is not worth living on (or is not fit to live on ): Thus, 
Indeed, the birds, leaving the earth and flying in the sky ( lit. resorting 
to the sky) condemned him by fheir twitters. 

129 And the king repeatedly praising with the words: Such a 
beauty of a bird caused by golden wings was never seen by me, 
was spoken to by that dweller of Manasa lake ( i e. Swan ) in his 
hand ( lit. in the cage of his hand ) 

130 Fie upon your mind moved by greed at the sight of my 
golden wings ! To what extent shall there be an increase of wealth 
with these wings to you, as to the ocean richness of waters by the 
drops of snow ? 

131. By killing me, confiding in you after seeing you. you would 
not only be guilty of animal-slaughter ( but it would be the killing 
of a confiding being); and by sages rich in piety the destruction of 
confiding enemies even has been censured with a special emphasis 

132, At every place are there warriors, ferocious in battles ; is 
not your lust for killing satisfied with them ? Fie upon this ill-valour 
of yours who are a king — which valour is directed at a poor bird, an 
object of pity. 
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133, How shall not the earth feel ashamed of you as her to lord, 
you who are up to punish me whose livelihood is made up of fruits 
and roots of the lotus-plants, like that of a sage living on the fruits 
and roots of the waterborn and groundborn plants? 

134, The bird having made the king full of wonder, shame and 
compassion, with words like those, then directed its words, the rivers 
of pity, towards the heart of Nala, the ocean of compassion. 

135 My mother, with myself as her only son, is bent with old 
age; my poor Cor chaste) wife is recently delivered; I am the support 
of the two; O Creator, tormentor of me, comoassion for us with- 
holds you not (from this tormenting )• 

136 My friends, affectionate, with tears flowing, shall attain 
cessation of grief after a while condemning this wordly life; but the 
ocean of grief for the son. shall be difficult to cross for you, O 
Mother. 

137 What would be that moment like, when on your querry : 
how far away is my dear one, slow in sending to me a message and 
the lotus-stalks [or slow on account of carrying (a bundle of) 
lotus-stalks in response to my message] : you would be seeing the 
birds ( from here ) weeping (being unable to convey the excruciating 
tidings X O beloved 
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138- Oh creator, how could by your lotus-like hand, the 
architect of coolness and delicateness of my beloved, be engraved 
the inscription, with letters harrowing ray forehead, that: 'This one 
would be separated from his beloved in my case ! 

139 O my beloved of unsteady eyes, you certainly shall see 
all the ten faces of the (ten) quarters void, on being told by the 
birds of my flock this news, which would be like a bolt from the 
blue 


140, If you were to die. O variegated one, with thy heart 
breaking asunder through griet for me then I, already struck by fate, 
shall be struck ( once more ) ; for in that case your children would 
certainly die ( for the lack of a guardian }. 

141 Those my young ones, had after a long period of hanker- 
rings, and yet having their eyes unopened, shall die of hunger, 
wallowing in the interior of the nests, when they would be separated 
even from you 

142 My sons, calling some one by your twitters, making your 
faces quiver towards someone, be remaining in words only ( i. e. die ); 
fainting with these words the swan was revived by the sprinkling 
of the king's flowing tears. 
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143. The king, compassionate towards the miserable, released 
the swan, thus lamenting, saying: "I have seen your beauty for 
which (purpose) I caught you; you go now wherever you want." 

144. In case ot his brethren (fellow-swans), as though waving 
a sacred light in the form of circular fluttenngs of thpirs, he mad© 
the flow of tears from eyes gushing out through grief, to be followed 
by the tears of joy* 

145. Sriharsa, the conqueror of the group of senses, whom 
Srihira, the diadem-diamond in the crown of the circle of poets and 

Mamalladevi, begot as their son, in the Naisadhiyacanta, a 

mahakavya { of that Sriharsa ), charming on account of composition 
abounding in the erotic sentiment and which is the result of his 
meditation on the Cintamanimantra, the first sarga has come to a 
close. 
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CANTO II 

1. The bird^ then, having attained release from that great 
person ( Nala ), the sovereign Lord of the world, attained a delight 
that was beyond description [ pun : A Brahmin on securing release 
( salvation ) from the Supreme Lord, the ruler of the world, attains a 
delight which is beyond words ] 

2 The bird shook reoeatedly its body which had the wings 
dishevelled, and pecked by its beak at its wings which had their 
intervals disturbed by holding ( by Nala's hand ). 

3. The bird resorted to its nest, the very moment it was 
released, scatching its head with one of its legs, with the shank 
going up through one of the wing-spen 

4. That dexterous bird by sharp peckings of the point of its 
beak pecked at the insects which were biting sharply here and 
there and were difficult to assail in the fort of its wings, removing its 
itch thereby 

6 The bird was quickly surrounded by the birds from nests at 
the lake, who next flew with a shrill cackling, being apprehensive 
of on injury caused by the hold of the hands ( of Nala ) to the swan. 
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6. The bird («wan) again approached the hand, possessing 
beelike rudraksas of Nala who was possessed of many a saiva marks, 
missing it for a red lotus having rudraksalike bees on it from a 
lake having a big mossy surface. 

7. The bird, resorting to the arm of the king as if made 
confident by fondling for a long time, created a great surprise. 

8. That (bird) to whom the Manasa lake was dear spoke 
(as follows) making the king's mind which was as though drowning 
in the nectar-waves of curiosity cling to the pitches in the form of 
his attentive ears. 

9. " Hunting is not condemned, even by kings who are well- 
versed in the essence of scriptures; that you released me, O (king) 
beautiful like Cupid, is a religious act on your part, shining on 
account of the manifestation of compassion. 

10. "Hunting does not lead to sin on part of kings if they kill 
fish who eat the weaker, members of their own families, or birds 
which trouble the trees on which they build their nests, and animals 
who eat the poor grass. 
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11. I wish to make amends for what ill I said to you by doing 
some good, like the sun ( making amends for ) the heat-fever caused 
to a tree by showering nectarlike water. 

12. And it would not behove you to refuse what good comes to 
you, unasked ; for that favour is coming to you ( not from a low 
being like me but ) from the pure-natured creator, in the place of 
whose (offering) hand this being (viz. myself) have been there. 

13. Can I presume to favour you, the Lord of the world ! I know 
this, (that such a thing is beyond me); but the earnest desire to 
oblige you still does not leave me, 

14 Or rather one should make one's possible recompense 
towards the obliger, early; it may be great or it may be small; the 
wise are not particular to the quantity of the return (but rather about 
the feeling of gratitude behind it ). 

15. Though my speech may not be very rich in thought, still it 
deserves to be heard ( by you ). Would it not at least give a delight 
on account of its being the speech of a bird, as is thb case of words 
of a parrot? 
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16, Victorious is that king Bhima, who has justified his name 
amongst his enemies (by instilling fear in them) on attaining whom 
as her Lord/ the land of the Vidarbhas laughs at the heaven even* 
which has Indra as its master. 

17. And from a boon from a sage Damana, who was highly 
pleased (with service rendered), and who was true-worded, he 
( i. e- king Bhima ) obtained a daughter, who had excellences which 
were unmatched in the triad of time and the triad of worlds 

18, She got the name Damayanti as if because she arose 
(i. e was born) subjugating the pride of beauty of all the beautiful 
ladies in the three worlds, by her own beauty of form* 

19. Know her to be Laxmi as if born of that ocean of excellv. 
ences, the king (Bhima); though there may be occurence at a 
distance ( from normal habitat ) who knows not the digit of the moon 
situated on the head of Lord Siva ( as the digit of the moon ). 

20- Victorious are the locks of hair which that wise one 
( i. e, Damayanti ) has on her head Who would like to compare 
them with the chowrie ( camara ) which even that animal does not 
specially patronise. 
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21. The deer, under the pretext of scratching by hoofs as 
though comforted their eyes, which had been closed through fear 
( as if ), being conquered by the big eyes of that { Damayanti ). 

22. The families of the paternal and maternal side, the two 
eyes and the womanly excellences, both heard and seen, of the 
sister of Dama (i. e Damayanti) shone to mutual advantage, very 
brilliantly, O king, on account of being ' Srutigami ' C { i ) following 
the precepts of Sruti (li) reaching upto ears (iii) reaching to the 
ears i. e hearing, respectively in case of the three ]. 

23. Her eyes, making the lotus ugly, not even touching the deer 
(i e rejecting them outright as upamanas ), even make the Khanjana 
bird, give up its pride for beauliful (eyes) when collyrium is applied 
to them ( by her ). 

24. The word ^adharabimba,^ when referring to her lips, gets 
the excellent or meaningful dissolution viz that than which the 
Bimba fruit is inferior *' 

25. By the creator, the orb of the moon was as though, divested 
of its central portion for fashioning the face of Damayanti. It is 
therefore that it is seen as having a perforated middle, displaying 
the blue sky from inside the deep, pit ( or hole in the middle ), 
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26. The creator as though waves the moon having the spot 
resembling a patch of cowdung and white {with the moonlight 
rese^mbling ) a white coating, an appropriate waving of auspicious 
lights round the face of the Vidarbha princess 

27. In the contest of beauty, the entire class of lotuses got 
defeated by her face; and clearly it is therefore that it does not yet 
give up the ‘ emerging out of water ' which is the sign of defeat. 

28. Her eyebrows were the bows of Rati and Madana born for 
the conquest of the world’; and her acquiline nostrils were the 
pipe-holes for those wishing to direct pipe-arrows 

29 She is just suitable for you, she whose arms conquer the 
lotus-stalks dwelling in the fort of water, and she who is desirous of 
snatching by the beauty of her hand, the charm of the lotuses, 
blooming in the sun. 

30. The two ages-childhood and the next one (i. e. youth), 
wishing to establish their own sway on that beautiful one, were not 
satlfied, even though they had their boundaries demarcated by 
dividing their province by a line of hair. 
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31. Her two breasts were as though the two swimming-pitchers 
of the two VIZ. Cupid and youth, who were swimming in her form, 
which was made unfathomable by the steams of beauty. 

32. Is it that the quality of setting the wheel in motion residing 
in the instrumental cause, the danda (staff), of itself, is transferred 
to a pitcher? So that when it transformed into the form ^of her 
breasts, it had created on account of its throbbing lustre a * cakra- 
brama ' [(i) a circular movement (of the eyes ) ; (ii) an infatuation 
amongst the circle of people; iii) the misapprehension ot a Cakravaka; 
(iv) a circular throbbing in the stream of lustre or beauty] 

33. The peacock indeed resorts to Kartikeya, because its 
plumage was defeated by her locks of hair ! And so also the lord 
of elephant resorts to the enemy of lambha ( i. e. Indra ) because 
its temples were conquered by the beauty of the breasts of 
Damayanti (lit. sister of Dama ) 

34. The belly of the sister of Dama was as though made by 
holding in the fist, wherein the mark of the thumb was distinct 
through the back bending in the middle and the belly being 
possessed of three lines, which arose through the interstices of the 
four Angulis. 

35. Was it someone (Brahma ) curious, who as though measured 
the belly of Damayanti by his fist, in as much as it appears as 
though held by his four fingers in the form of the three lines and 
the golden girdle ( a fourth ) i 
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36. Does the creator, fashioning her expansive circular hips, 
desire to create a chariot of Cupids moving on a single wheel, 
on account of the dexterity attained while fashioning the chariot 
of the sun 

37. With her plump thighs the beautiful one not only wished to 
conquer the plant Rambha ( i. e. plaintain tree ), but also that young 
Apsaras Rambha, whose breasts were the fruit of the penance of 
Nalakubara. 

38. Two lotuses as though attained the place of being her feet, 
on account of their devotion to the sun; and the pair of Brahma's 
Vehicles (swans) as though seem to have come and made these 
lotuses (feet) as possessed by hamsakas (swans) ( ' hamsakas ' : 
foot-ornaments) by their notes (by their jingling). 

39 How should not the lotus, which had resorted to holy lakes 
and rivers (in the former births ), and had passed all nights in a 
Samadhi {of closing), attain such a happy condition in its birth as 
the foot of Damayanti. 

40. By me who had traversed many a country to sport in 
different lakes (there) was seen with my eyes that (Damayanti) 
whose belly gave rise to the doubt as to whether it was existing 
or not. 
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41. Knowing her dejinitely to be not in the same 'class' as the 
divine damsels (but superior to them)/ I reflected as to which 
husband for her was being planned by the creator in his mind. 

42. While I was thinking about this one ( viz. the would be 
husband of Damayanti ), I who was unable not to discard all the 
other young like the prima facie view-points, fixed in you my 
conclusive decision as in the Siddhanta view. 

43. The lady of beautiful smile, though looked at long back, 
came to my mind ( lit was remembered by me ) with the impressions 
( created by her earlier sight ) in me being revived by this { similar ) 
matchlessly beautiful form. 

44. The varied graces ( Kilakincita ) of Damayanti would only 
become you, just as the charm of a jewel-necklace shines only on the 
breast of a young damsel. 

45. This beauty of yours is fruitless without her, like the flower 
of a barren tree ; this earth rich in wealth is also useless ; your park 
also where cuckoos coo is in vain. 
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46. But your union with her who is longed for by the gods 
would not be easy, hke that of the rays of the moon with a night- 
lotus in the rainy season when the sky is ovalaid by clouds 

47. So I shall praise you in the presence of Damayanti in such 
a way that your majesty placed in the heart cannot be removed 
(thence) even by Indra. 

48. This narrative is only to know about your consent. I am 
sorry (I spoke so much for this purpose); for good men do not 
proclaim their usefulness by their throats ( i. e. by loquacious words ) 
but by the fruit ( or achievement ) 

49. Having drunk the nectarlike words, spoken ( given out ) by’ 
the lord of birds ( by moon ), he being extremely satisfied, as though 
gave out a radiant smile [like a white belching as though {of the 
nectar) ] 

50 Having touched the bird, by the red lotus growing on his 
fore-arm (i. e. the red lotus-Iike palm) Naisadha, spoke soft words, 
much to the delight of the bird, arriving from his neck which was a 
well as though of nectar-sweet words 
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51. Tour form is incomparable; your goodness is beyond the 
range of words ; it seems that the maxim of the science of phisiognomy 
that "excellences dwell in (charming) forms" is made with you as 
the ( intended ) illustration 

62. Not only is your form golden, but your speech also is 
' Suvarnamayi ' (having sweet words); a^nd your ' paksapatita ' 
{movement of wings ) is not only seen in the supportless path (sky) 
but your ' paksapatita ' (partiality) shall certainly be there even for 
me who am helpless (in this matter but for you). 

53- By me, who am extremely tormented by the heat ( of love- 
sickness ), you have been attained like a wind, possessed of extreme 
coolness; for the rich the other (monetary) treasures are valued 
treasures ; but for the good, the company of the good is the treasure 

54. She, the great medicine of infatuating the three worlds was 
already heard by me hundreds of times; but now with your 
description I as though think to have seen her with my own eyes. 

55 For wise men seeing all things clearly with their friends 
and with their minds, the (physical) eyes, unable to see minute 
things, even when near, are only decorations of the face- 
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56- Her immeasurably sweet account, told in my ears by people, 
IS like an .enkindling Rik ( dhayya ) in the matter of enkindling the 
fire of Love, O bird, — alas — for me who am lacking composure 

67. I, who have been fuel to the fire of separation from her, 
think of the breeze from the direction which is the consort of Kala 
(i. e. southern direction ) as very disagreeable, and just as if consti- 
tuted of the poisonous hissings of the circles of serpents on Malaya 
mountain. 

68. O bird, is it for burning me all the more with more powerful 
rays borrowed from the sun, the robbers of my composure, that the 
moon, every month meets the sun ? 

69- If the arrows of Cupid are flowers and not adamant, then 
they are flowers of poisonous creepers, in as much as they caused an 
infatuation in my heart and also severely tormented it. 

60 So you, whose presence is thus caused by the creator, so 
suddenly, be like a boat to me who am drowning in this unfathoma- 
ble ocean of the anguish caused by Cupid's arrows. 
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61. Or my urging you, is just like pounding the flour ; for like 
the validity of cognition, the obliging nature of the good# is 
self-established. 

62. O bird, may, you fare well on your way ; may we meet 
again early; go, achieve the desired' object ; and remember m© at 
the appropriate time. 

63. That king, who was like Brihaspati in uttering meaningful 
words and who had then gained composure, saw off the swan# and 
entered his forest-abode, wondering at the words of the swan, heard 
by him. 

64. And that bird, to make that day worthwhile by the sight of 
the daughter of king Bhima, went to the city of Kundina# which was 
an ornament to the earth. 

60. The swan first saw on his path a pitcher full of water, 
which suggested the attainment of its desires. 
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66. While for a moment resorting to a slow gait through curiosity 
in the sky, the swan saw a fruit of a mango tree in the pleasure park 
of the king. 

67. That great bird saw a mountain resorted to by the clouds 
resembling young elephants in the sky, having many carnivorous 
animals and serpents and having its smaller hillocks covered by 
foliage, 

68. It flew for a moment flapping its wings, for a moment being 
almost invisible on a account of flying on a high attitude, and having 
spread out motionless wings another moment, creating curiosity 
in the observer'^s minds. 

69- The swan, shone as though rubbing the gold of the wings 
on the sky resembling a touchstone on account of the slender streak 
of lustre caused by its speed, which was seen by people- 

70. The swan was quickly looked at by one eye. by the birds, 
which were at a lower attitude, and which still came down, appre- 
hending the swoop of a falcon, on account of the swan having its 
spans of wings, zooming through the sky. 
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71. It could not be seen by people, who on seeing its shadow 
on the ground looked up that very moment, at the sky in all 
directions, on account of its going beyond the ken of eyes very 
quickly on account of its tremendous velocity. 

72- On the way the swan, who was emitting lustre in its quick 
flight, did not resort to any forest having beautiful tall trees; nor 
did he respond to the notes of its kin. 

73. And lhat beautiful city, protected by the world-conquering 
king Bhima, adorned by palaces ( whitewashed and ) resembling 
snowy mountains, came within the sight of that bird. 

74. Wherein, the houses, fashioned out of crystal-stones and 
having walls spotless like the digits of the moon, shone like the 
continuous smiles in lovesport as though of the earth towards her 
lover ( king Bhima ). 

75- Wherein, under the pretext of the lustre of the sapphire 
{ -studded )' palaces, it was as though the darkness seeking refuge 
there^ through fear foi the sun, and gathering strong without any 
obliteratian ( even during day time ). 
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76. Wherein with houses fashioned oat of white refulgent gems, 
illuminating the heaven and the earth, it appeared as though that 
the one day viz. full moon day was residing as a guest with all the 
different days. 

77. Wherein the bathing pool havmg been rendered turbid by 
the saffron-paste transferred to it during watersporrs of the Deautiful 
ladies, did not become clear even during the whole night, like a 
proud assertive lady purturbed in mind on seeing the saffron-paste 
(from her lover's form ) transferred to ( rival ) wives, in lovesport, is 
not pacified during the entire night ( by the woomgs of her lover ). 

78. By which city is attained an indescribable internal lustre, 
refulgent and caused by the jewelled mansions, when at night, for 
a while, it is absolutely silent, donning a yogapatta as though of the 
rows of ramparts (like a yogini, donning a yogapatta remauiing 
silent for a while during nights and attaining some indescribable 
refulgent light ( of the suoreme self ) within herself. 

79. Where at places it appeared to be as though heaven 
reflected in the middle of a lake having water ( on the outskirts ) not 
possessed of that reflection, shining clearly under the pretext 
of the moat. 

80. The lashes from the whips in the form of the flagstaffs 
having fluttering banner-cloths of which city gave a rest to Aruna, 
going through the sky and urging on the team of the sun's houses. 
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81. Which city was the most wonderful, with excellent subte- 
rranean, ground and sky-scraping dwellings, possessing the marks 
as if of the ( three ) worlds, occupying the lower, middle and upper 
regions respectively, each with its distinctness 

8S How should not the mansion of the king possess the moon 
at the crest, having its turrets blue like clouds and having its form 
brilliantly whitewashed. 

83. The deer forming the spots on the moon-like faces of the 
many beautiful doll-figures ( engraved on the pillars etc. ) were as 
though eaten up by the lions engraved on the upper beams of the 
palaces in that city. 

84 That true-worded sage Narada has declared that the nether 
region is superior even to (lit. is above ) the heaven. But having 
been excelled ( lit, put down ) by which city ( Kundinapura ) the 
ornament of the world, the nether world has become converse of that 
( i e. lost its pre-eminence; gone low ) 

85 In which city, in the market-streets, fragrant with the 
fragrance of barley, inviting the travellers, the thundering rumble 
arising from the guarrel which is picked up with ’•the grinding 
wheels, is not yet leaving the clouds. 
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86. The golden surrounding wall, was as if the Meru mountain, 
remaining there embracing that city, who as if was like a proud lady 
come there from his lap (i e. leaving his lap), with its wings 
constituted of the thick jewelled door-panels 

87 Which city attaining a surrounding halo of fire, arising from 
the ramparts of burning sunstones, during the interval of the rising 
and the setting of the sun, attained the great beauty of the city of 
Bana 

8B* The market m which city was as though an ocean, rumbling 
loudly, having many conches and jewels, having a host of crabs in 
the form of hands busy in counting cowries, and which had white 
sand in the form of camphor. 

89 By the heavenly Ganges the worthy conduct for a chaste 
lady was not left, at the rise of the moon, every day, with her 
swelling with water arising from the moonstones, making up the 
floor of the upper strories of the many mansions in that city. 

90* The lines of stalls of Kashmir saffron in the unguent-markets 
of which city, every evening appeared like the lustres of the setting 
sun as though, falling there having no support. 
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91 By the people was seen in that city, as if the whole world 
; lit all the things m the world ), put on sale in the market by the 
merchants there, just as formerly the entire world was seen by the 
son of Mnkandu m the belly of Lord Hari 

92. In the market-place of which city, while the dealer weighed 
along with the musk of musk-deer, a dark bee motionless through its 
addiction to the smell, though humming, was nor detected on account 
of the great uproar of people 

93 Wherein cold did not trouble the feet of persons, traversing 
at nights in the cold season over the paths ( setu ) made of sun-stones 
and possessed of a heat imbibed while burning throughout the day 
( m the contact of solar rays ). 

94: Wherein sun's heat, as hot as the Kali age, does not heat, 

even at the advent of summer, the paths made of moonstones and as 
cool ( agreeable ) as Nala's nature, on account of the waters arising 
on account of lunar rays ( coming in contact with the moonstones ) 

95 Which city, which was not .possible to be conquered by 
others and which was as formidable ( ununderstandable ) as the 
Phakkika of the Commentary composed by Pham, was as if put a 
circular mark round in the form of the circular moat. 
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96. Wherein the daughter of king Bhima possessed the charm 
herself of the worship-garland of Cupid formed with lotuses in the 
form of* face, hands and eyes and Campaka blossoms in the form of 
other* limbs. 

97. Verily, hundreds of Apsarases, being unable to fjy up in 
the sky on account 'of the weight of their hips and breasts^ came 
down, and waited upon her as her friends. 

98. How should that city, possessed of many a wond*^r 
(also ^possessed of many paintings'), be not possessed of all commu- 
nities well-established'^ (also 'be noi possessed of all colours'?') And 
again having a great uproar created therein by many mouths ( i e 
many people ) how should it not be possessed of diversity of voices'? 
[also 'how should it not have identity with heaven, having sound 
created by the many-faced gods (like Brahma Kartikeya etc ?*)] 
[also 'how should it not be possessed of Svara-bheda i* e distinction 
of udatta, anudatta etc. with the recitation of the Brahmanas ? ' ] 

99. The ruby-studded houses wherein, having been rendered 
thirsty by the sun during day-time licked at night repeatedly the 
moon, by their red banner-likA lustre ( -tongues ). 

100. The royal mansion wherein, made of rubies, thirsty on 
account of sun's rays (during day ), licked as though by its lustre, 
going out like a banner, resembling as if the tongue, the moon, 
at night. 
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101. The spot on the moon touched by the yellow banners 
rising above the turrets of which city, attained similarity to Lord Visnu, 
reclining on the coiled form of sesa. 

102 The fluttering banner-cloths of the mansions in which city*, 
which as though tossed up in the sls^s on the swings of wind, were 
the heavenly Ganges, half-created ana then left by the son of Gadhi 
( i e. Visvamnta ), when his sport of creating a new heaven was 
stopped by all the mouths of Brahma, (requesting) continuously by 
many praises arising from his speech, sanctified by continuous 
Vedic recitation 

103. The white fluttering banners of the mansions, having its 
lustre darkened by the rays from the palaces made of spotless 
sapphire, when fluttering in motion just near the sun ( lit in the lap 
of the sun ) appeared as though to be the young Yamuna ( lit. the 
sister of Samana i. e Yama ) 

104: The ladies in which city were like Apsarases as though-having 
become as though traversers of sky through aertal cars, having mounted 
the clouds anxious for hospitality at the hands of the terraces of the 
sport-houses of their beloveds (stepping out) from their pleasure-house 
lops; and when they did not have any winking while going with the 
cloud's speed on the path, on'account of the intensity of feeling. 
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106 By the ray-darbhas arising out of the emerald*peaks of the 
sport-mound of Damayanti, and bending with heads down through 
shame, with their pride of sp|^d broken up due to their impact with 
the Brahmanda (i. e. the shell of Brahmanda ), with their tips 
( consequently ) touching the upraised mouths of all divine cows, was 
continuously manifested the great merit achieved by the vow of 
giving fodder to a cow, by that city. 

lOG. And there the swan was captivated in his heart by the 
pleasure-park of Damayanti, which had rendered the effort of 
watering useless, with the basins of trees, made of moonstones, being 
full of water oozed from them with the contact of lunar rays* 

107. And then the golden bird saw there that Princess who 
was shining in the group of her friends, similarly beautiful, and 
was imitating in beauty the digit of the moon in the midst of the 
assembly of stars. 
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108 And by that bird, searching for some suitable place below 
to alight upon, and scattering its golden splendour in its circular 
hoverings, was as though displayed a halo of light surrounding the 
moon, hanging down there to wait upon her moonlike face. 

109. On seeing Damayanti engaged in sport with her friends 
in that pleasui»e park, the bird thought that even Saci, with her 
companions like Ghritaci and others, must not be enjoying the 
delight of Nandana forest to this extent. 

110. Sriharsa, who has conquered his senses, whom Srihira, the 
diamond in the diadem of a row of great poets, and Mamalladevi 
gave birth to,— in his composition, this excellent* mahakavya 
called Naisadhiyacarita, this second sarga, brilliant by nature, has 
concluded. 
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CANTO III 


. , \ swan, having quickly come down fiom the sky 

with its wings contracted, and having expanded and fluttered its 
wings near the place of descent, sat on the ground just near 
Damayanti. 

jj^ And the noise which arose from the ground struck so 
suddenly by its wings, made the heart of Damayanti, who was lookina 
elsewhere surprised and confused. 

^ j ®yes of the female friends of Damayanti, having left all 

those different objects which they were perceiving, were fixed only 
on that (swan) of indescribable beauty, as the minds of sages 
practising penances, concentrate on the indescribable Brahman’ 
leavincf all the perceptions of different sense-objects" 

... \ then she wishing to catch that swan, moving so near, 

with her tremulous hand assumed with efforts motionlessness in her 
form, like the mind of a sage becoming motionless i e steady with 
efforts tor realising with a longing heart the self which is immanent' 


5. The I^rd did not fly up in the sky even inferring the deceit 
by { Damayanfa s ) gestures ( i. e. even knowing that Damayanti was 
upto catch itseh ); but by quick jumps, it rendered in vain the 
( eltorts ot ) her hand wishing to catch it. 
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6 Finding that her attempt was thus foiled by^the bird, her 
friends laughed forthwith, clapping their hands mutually. 

7. "'Are you going to scare the bird away by your clappings in 
this way ? She who would follow me would do me wrong : '' Thus 
was her group of friends, roundly scolded by her. 

8- Slightly angry with her friends who smiied at her, and 
possessed of a sense of shame for not having caught the swan in 
her hand, the youthful one started a pursuit of the swan, like the 

shadow (pursuing) a person walking towards the sun, the shadow 

which also is dark on account of non-attainment of sun's (hamsasya ) 
rays; and which can be seen even by persons of weak eyesight, 

9, When she was being smiled at by them as if saying thereby : 
"This your journey towards the Ham sa [(i) swan Ciilsun] would 
not be propitious," she as though replied; this one would not be 
ill-ominous ( a-sakuna ; pun ; a non-bird i e. sun )* — this swan who is 
the suggestok of future good ( pun : my future lover ). 

10. And even the swan, moving in front of that fair one 
repeatedly, looked as though greatly laughing at her, imitiating 
before her, her own gail^, to create purlurbation in her mind* 
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11. lust^as that slim one, intent on (ca'tching the swan), thought 
that she could catch the swan, the very next step, she was more and 
more drawn away through the creeper-thickets by that swan, 
sportively moving in that way (ahead and ahead ). 

12 And when the swan found that she ( Damayanti ) who 
had through anger banned her friends ( from following her ) was 
alone ( lit with her shadow only as her companion ), then the swan 
resorting to human speech like' a parrot, said to her whose form was 
decorated by drops of perspiration caused by fatigue 

13 “O you (Damayanti) how long are you going to come? 
Why are you toiling in this way in vain? And, O young girl does 
not fear arise in you in seeing this thick row of the forest ? 

14 See this row of forests like a friend is warding you off with 
the waving of its hands in the form of branches moving in the 
wind, and by the ' humkara ' — souncf of the pegions — you who 
are in vain stepping at a wrong place. 

15 How possibly I, who fly in the sky, can be caught by you 
who only can more along the earth ? Oh, by the age which is the 
friend of Cupid (i e by youth) your childhood has not yet been 
V completely ) removed 1 
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16. We are birds, who are descendents (pun; leaves) of the 
family of the •swans, the vehicle of the Lord seated on the thousand- 
petalied lotus (i e. Lord Brahma ) { pun : of the bamboo in the form 
of Brahma's Swan ). And the nectarlike sweet words of birds like us 
are difficult to be enjoyed by persons other than the denizens of 
heaven. 

17 We, the eaters of the tips of stalks and roots of the qolden 
lolus-plants growing in the divine Ganges, have attained the 
( golden ) beauty of form worthy of our food ; for the effect indeed 
takes up the qualities from its material cause ( nidana ). 

18. I am one of the several gol<^en swans who came to dwell in 
the pleasure-lake of king of Nisadha ( Nala ) at the command of the 
creator and who am wandering currious to see this world. 

19 Once I gave rest to the shoulders of my elders, who were 
fatigued during the sojourns of the creator; since then I never got 
fatigue though I continuously move on this earth. 

20. Nothing like a snare etc. can attain its ambitious purpose 
of catching a divine bird like me, except the good luck of deserving 
heavenly enjoyments f^by merit) of a person, rare to be found 
[pun I of the person, ( nara=nala ), having 'ra' removed and 
replaced by 'la' (resulting in 'nala') ( viralodayasya ) ]. 
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21. The immortals (=gods) produce heavenly enjoyments for 
Nala, being won over by Nala’s sacrificial and charitable deeds; the 
trees put forth buds even out of season through the power of 
satisfying their longings 

22. We fan the king with our wings, carrying waterdrops from 
the divine Ganges, resembling chowries at the time of his love-sports, 
having come down from the golden mountain (Meru). 

23. If there were to be a classification of good men attempted, 
then that persons (Nala) shall have to be stated as the foremost 
C amongst good people ); — he who by the display of his powers shall 
be able to subjugate many an enemy territory [ pun ; If there were 
to be a discussion about a good case (in grammar), then that case 
is known as first-( nominative ), which by the use of its terminations 
* su ' ' au ' 'jas' is capable of giving grammatical formations (of the 
nominative) toihe many substantives]. 

^ 24 That king-, who bestows his riches on the learned brahmins 
who resort to him, having made, like the ghee in sacrifice offered to 
the group of gods, his kingdom offered to the group of wise men, 
enjoys, O wonder, the former ( viz ' adhvarajya ' ) in its remnants, 
and the latter ( viz. 'rajya * ) in its entirely.'^ [The apparent virodha: 
enjoys the remnant (sesa ) first; and the whole (asesa ) afterwards], 

25 Who did not solicit for their desires that lord of people^ who 
was always pleased ( to receive tKe needy ), " who sacrificed to- the 
gods, and who as though had taken the vow to act the part of an 
unfailing cloud towards the host of needy persons, by showering 
(gifts) of profuse wealth which destroyed the poverty (of the needy). 
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26 Rambha, having heard as a nectar to the ear the matchless 
beauty of Nala from me, became enamoured of him; and not obtaining 
him, she resorted to Nalakubara on account of Just a similarity to 
some extent in his name. 

27. Having gone to heaven, after having drunk the excellence 
of Nala's singing, when by us the singer of Indra was ridiculed by 
the words 'alas alas' (ha ha) when singing, he got the name 
' Haha ' 

28 The Lord of heaven, listening to the greatness of him (Nala) 
in company with his wife, being delighted and having his row of 
eyes suffused with tears of joy. did not notice, through the luck 
{ of Saci ), the hair of Saci standing on end through delight. 

29 And when indeed did Parvati, half of Siva, also not cover 
her ear by her finger, under the pretext of scratching it; when Lord 
Siva would be listening to the numerous excellences of him 
( Nala ), which forcibly attracted the mind 

30. The Vidhata, very busy with religious observances, halted 
his speech under the pretext of silence ( so that she should not be 
attached to Nala ). But that Vidhata, engrossed by the Vedic studies 
did not know^that crooked one already having an enjoyment of 
sentiments having embraced Nala round his neck. 
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31 In case of Laxmi ( Glory or Royalty or Wealth X there arose 
no transgression of her vow of a chaste woman by an embrace of 
king Nala ; nor was there the slightest displeasure through malice on 
the part of her consort (Visnu ), on account of ( Visnu) being latent 
in all beings. 

32 Fie upon the hand^ lacking shame, of creator which creates 
the full moon on the full-moon day ; it seems he remembering the 
beauty of his (Nala's face) realised his ( folly) [or ' he, the wise one 
remembering the beauty of his ( Nala's ) face ' ] and threw the moon 
half-made on the head of Lord Siva. 

33. The moon, helpless through shame, on hearing from our 
mouth, that his (Nala's) face is the conqueror of the moon's own 
face, conceals herself at times in the sun C on the amavasya days ), 
at times in the ocean ( at the time of setting ) and at times in the 
interior of clouds wandering in the sky ( on clcudly days ) 

34. The enemy of demons (Visnu) having ordered us, the 
servants of his banner i. e Garuda to praise the face of Nala, which 
excels lotuses, is able to sport with Rama, without any bashfulness, 
with the creator concealed by the lotus in (Yisnu's) navel, closing on 
account of that tviz theVraise of the lotus-conquering face of Nala). 

35 The creator as though declared by drawing lines in the 
form of teeth inside his mouth that Nala has fourteen or eighteen 
vidyas, calculated both ways. 
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36 On seeing the beauty and prosperity of the kingi we never 
think of Cupid and Indra; and seeing how the earth and forbearance 
are both residing in him, we do not take into account Sesa [for 
’ksamadharana ' i e carrying the earth (on its hood)] or Buddha 
[ for his ' ksamadharana '-forbearance ] 

37. Which direction was not crossed by his horses, which were 
sons of Vinata (i e- Garudas ) without wings: winds which were 
visible : and minds that were not atomic 1 

38. While the battlefields had become irrigated by the rivers 
of blood of enemies, the serpents in the form of his arrows had 
plenty to eat in the form of the life-breath of kings 

39 The fame which he attained by his arms, itching ( for battle ) 
had its addiction to dash against the banks of the quarter-rivers as 
though derived from its cause ( viz arms ). 

40. If the (people of) three worlds were to be busy counting 
QU.nas of Nala ), if their lives were never to come to an end^ 
and > if the science of mathematics were to extend beyond th^ 
number ' parardha ' then all his qualities could be enumerated . 
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41. We { swans ) having entered the harem of the king, where 
the lower beings like ns are not banned, coach, m a greater dexterity 
of movement ladies having slender ( ht. atomic ) waists. 

42. And there by narration regarding the great charms of 
Rambha etc. which are in no way less to streams of nectar^ and which 
are admixed even by Sukra, the composer of poetry, we make their 
minds have a plunge in the ocean of sentiments. 

43. By which of them was I not made the confidante depositee 
of the youthful love- sport-information, in as much as a lower animal 
is not abashed of anything, nor is anyone abashed of a lower 
animal. 


44. I, whose ears have been constantly hearing the science of 
concentrated meditation, expounded properly through his speech 
coming out from the many mouths of the creator, store in my 
wellguarded heart a news, which, even if not real C but given m joke) 
does not go to anyone else. 

45. Indeed, another one attains heavenly enjoyments by 
resorting to Nala# which enjoyments you have been unable to attain, 
just as the day-lotus does not attain the festival of moonlight which a 
night-lotus does on account of acceptance by moon 
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46. The pleasure of enjoying our sweet words is difficult to be 
attained by you, as you are not married to Naisadha, just as 
happiness ( of humming ) of bees is not to be had By a row of 
mango-trees, when it is not united with spring, 

47. And who can say that you would not be married to him 
( Nala ); who has fathomed the mind of the creator; yoii are as yet 
unmarried and you have a beauty and nature of great excellence. 

48. And we find also a voluntary effort on the part of creator^ 
in bringing together matching pairs, when we see him uniting *the 
night with the moon, Parvati with lord Siva and Laxmi with lord Visnu. 

49. You who are the wave as though of the ocean of womanly 
qualities par excellence, are not worthy of anyone but Nala ; the 
delicate garland of flowers is not to be woven by a harsh thread of 
Darbha grass. 

60. And as a vehicle of his chariot, I inquired of the creator 
of the creation of an appropriate bride for Nala’s lovesports (1. e. 
inquired whether he had created such a one ), I heard by my ear 
your name ( mentioned by him ) in the noise of the wheels of his 
chariot. 
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51. And if the creator were to unite you with another husband, 
then what method would be there for the crator as a ferry to cross 
the ocean of calumny, after having passed his life as yet as an 
omniscient being. 

52. Well, let this irrelevant discussion ’of mme be stooped; I 
have tired you for a long lime; so please tell (me) what I, who 
wish to make amends for it, should do for you. 

53. Having said this much, the bird stopped speaking with a 
desire to know the heart of the princess; wise men indeed recom- 
mend a 'karyavatara ' [(i) a place for bath etc; ( li ) introduction 
of the matter in hand] only after a deep pool and a deep heart is 
well-fathomed 

54:. Thinking for ^ moment in her mind, with her head slightly 
oblique, that princess, who excelled the moon by her face, spo'ke 
to the bird. 

65 Fie upon the childish love for pranks, urged by which I 
was made playful and whereby I troubled you, who were a third 
party, like a stream of water rippling y/ith waves, repeatedly wafts 
at a tree on its bank. 
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66. You have become a model for the good on account of your 
pure character (or you have become a mirror as though for the 
good by your purity ); and as such you are indeed charming [or and 
a mirror indeed is a thing for the good to be seen ( with delight ) 
( i. e. a good omen) ]. When you praised me (or when you placed 
me in front ) who am guilty, ray guilt was reflected in you ( when 
you took up the guilt as if your own in the wise of good men ). 

57- O you, good one, may you pardon my ignoble treatment 
(to you) which I gave as a girl; you, though a swan are adorable 
like the fish-form, am emblem of Lord Visnu { the bearer of the 
Snvatsa mark )* 

58. What ddisire of mine shall you be satisfying, which shall 
exceed the deligkt to my eyes caused by your sight ? What does 
the moon do to people as a greater favour than the sprinkling 
of their eyes with her nectars, 

59. How can ihat desire which the mind never leaves, be 
expressed by me? (It is too delicate a desire to be mentioned ) 
[even a chariot ( ratha), which is not'released by one cannot traverse 
a path]; which sensible young girl shall like to tell about the desire 
of catching the moon by the hand ( or the desire of marrying the 
Lord of 'dvijas' i e Nala ) [ or O bird ( dvija ) which sensible young 
girl would tell about her desire for marrying the king ( i. e, Nala )]. 

60. On listening to her speech, which was very musical and 
similar to grapes is sweetness, the swan gave up delight in the notes 
of the cuckoo and began to dislike the jingling of the lutes. 
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61. When she had stopped speaking after having spoken a few 
words in bashfulness, the swan, slightly doubtful about ( the exact 
import of ) her word spoke thus : 

62, That thing (artha) about which you longingly ( adarini ) 

spoke of as being similar to holding moon by the hand. am I 

ineligible to listen by my ears that thing, like the lowest community 
ineligible to listen to the letters of sruti ? 

63 And why is that you are describing like this that object 
which is in subtle desires of your mind ( cittaikapadyam ) ? Even 
Brahman, regarding which ordinary minds are in darkness is 
attained by the industrious (meditators ) ( jimhataraih ). 

64. O you having your waist as though. representing the trans- 
formation of the divine power, of minuteness Canima),of the Lordi 
know me, though an ignorant being in the midst of the denizens ot* 
Brahmaloka to be famous for being the foremost of those whose 
tongue does not know untruth ( i e. know me to be foremost amongst 
speakers of truth ). 

66 The speech which resides in our moufhs, in the neighbour^ 
hood of the Vedas (in Brahma's mouth ) does not swerye from truth 
as though through deference to these { srutis ), being influenced oe 
account of neighbourly association. 
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66 Even if your mind were to desire for the city of Lanka, 
tlirded by the ocean on all sides ( lit seated on a bedstead of the 
ocean )— in whatever thing It raay fix its desire — that thing you cas^ 
take as lying in your hand- 

67- Thus addressed by that bird/ Damayanti, bashful and 
delighted, said, my mind does not wish for Lanka nor does it desire 
for anything else ( by pun : my heart longs forNala; it does not 
desire anything else ). 

68. Thinking that the mountain of the nature of girls has the 
Cupid-elephat merging in the river of bashfulness, that Lord of birds 
spoke to her who was speaking in non-clear wording. 

69. Do you think that L an intelligent being, have not unde^ 
stood the meaning of the two slokas of yours, a poet indulging in 
pun : ~ viz (in onel "I wish to marry king (Nala )" and (in second) 
** nxy mind longs for Nala '' ? 

70. But I am showing ( myself ) to be ignorant as though 
{of this meaning) apprehending some change in your mind 
(suddenly); even Cupid may slightly err when he aims at theS fickle 
target of the heart of a girl. 
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71. And how should that Lord of earth, the moonlike Naisadha. 
be informed by a being like me, in the wise of an ordinary person 
of the purpose in hand as being doubtful in this way ? 

72. If you choose some other youth, at the command of your 
father or by your own wish then what conviction shall the Lord of 
Nisadhas have in my soliciting for you ( his hand ). 

73 And you also should not entrust me with such a doubtful 
task Whatever else you ask me to do I shall do it, O princess. 

74. Shaking her head in disapprobation, and throwing out 
the words just when they reached her ears as though, the daughter 
of that king, spoke keeping aside the sense of bashfulness 

75. If this idea of my being bestowed on other is in your heart 
very true { like a Vedavakya ), then make the doubt of the night 
having a lover other than the moon, as an omkara to that Veda. 

? ^ o ^ o • ^ fir% y \ 
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76. Not guessing any connection with anyone except the sun 
in case of the affection of the day lotus, it is certainly a great daring 
on your part to apprehend my marrying someone else ( than Nala ). 

77 And only one thing was well-guessed by you, that, I shall 
of my own accord resort to Anala [ ( i ) fire ( ii ) another one than 
Nala]; and that, I would do ( i. e I would resort to fire) to strike 
at myself ( i e, to kill myself) if I fail to get him (Nala ); and not 
for making you of false words to the king. 

78. And as for your inference that you might be deceived by 
me, why is that inference silent to give its proof ? If (my) speech 
which cannot be suspected even to violate (truth), is not authorita- 
tive, then what would the Vedas even be ? 

79. If my father offers me to anyone but Naisadha, would he 
not be offering then merely ray body to the fire ? And he has the 
power on my body (dead body); but the lord of my life is Nala 
himself. 

80. Is there sufficient dexterity in you to bring about my desire 
which rises above the condition of being his (Nala's) sole attendant 
( i. e. which aspires to be his wife )? What can a day-lotus-plant do 
with the moon, the store house of nectar, but other than the sun ? 
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81. In my heart which is solely attached to him, there is not the 
wish to attain even the invaluable desire-yielding aem ; that lotus- 
faced one (Nala) the foremost in three worlds is my sole treasure 
which is the essence of the world as though, and which is beginning 
with *Padnia' &c 

82. He was heard by me, was seen in the directions on account 
of preoccupation v/ith liim ; and was meditated with unremitting 
concentration; now either I get him or I lose my life ; either ot these 
now remains m your hand ( i* e depends on your ability) 

83. Attain the merit arising from carrying on one's promise 
{ which ycu have given me by promising to realise my desired object 
for me \ as also that arising from giving me a lease of life ; O good 
one, give up you baseless apprehension (about my sincerity); 
why this indifference on your part towards such a good thing. 

84 O good and wise bird, please do not turn down my request ; 
enough of perverseness towards a suppliant; do not slip off from 
the path of fame, which arises from truthfulness ancJ where there is 
no scope for false jokes 

85 Have you not any shame from the instances of those who 
give even their lives for the good of the miserable ? From the 
hands of a being with such a closed fist, like you, who do not wish 
to give me my life, the religion white with fame will slip off, 
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8G- If you were to be a giver of my life to me, I could have 
paid the debt by giving my own life ; but when you shall be the 
giver of something more than my life ( i. e. Nala ) whence can 
there be the renayment ? Therefore make me immersed m the 
ocean of endless poverty, which shall render me unable to compen- 
sate for your debt (caused by securing Nala, who is more than my 
fife to me, for me ). 

87 Purchase in return my life ( as a price for giving my lord ); 
if you say that there is nothing which can thus be bartered then may 
thiS be done by you as a merit; O giver of the Lord of my life, oven 
though I shall be unable to give you anything [ suitable ), but 
certainly I can sing your fame 

88. Rich men do not oblige grateful persons who can be obliged 
even by a cowrie ( and shall be ever grateful for it 1; but good men 
purchase them at the cost of their lives even, saying still that they 
have struck a bargain ( Svam niputiam bhanantah ). 

89 That king ( Nala ) is constituted of the eight Lokapalas ; and 
by these Loli^palas favour his been shown to me who have been me- 
ditating with concentration ; for otherwise it cannot be explained 
how you came of your own accord as a surety of his attamment. 

90. Would you not, after having become the root-cause of the 
sudden lovesickness caused by Cupid, be like the sandal-paste to 
my heart by becoming the given of Nala ( to me ) ? [By pun ; after 
being the root of ' Virana ' ( a type of grass ) which has been created 
by the creator to be without stalk or joint ( Kanda ) would you not do 
the work of cooling like sandal by being Usira unguent ( nalada ) ? 
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91- Enough of procrastination; it is time now to hurry, a lengthy 
reflection can be done only in case of works permitting such 
procrastination; but danger does not wait for a suitable time like the 
brilliant intellect of the student the advice of Guru 

92- You should not request the king on my behalf, while he 
shall be in his harem; for then out of the force of courtesy for the 
( beautiful ) faces of his beloveds, he may refuse to speak about 
another bride, 

93- This mission of mine should not be introduced to Naisadha 
when he shall be satiated with enjoyment in his harem ; for to a 
person satiated with water, even a sweet fragrant and cool stream of 
water carries no taste or attraction. 

94. Nor should the words on my behalf be preferred to 
Naisadha when his heart may be under the influence of some anger; 
for to a person suffering from bile, even sugar becomes astringent, 
O you ornament of the swan family- 

95- Nor the solicitation of my request should be made to that’ 
Indra of the earth when his mind is engrossed with some other 
work; for then the non-cognisance on the part of him, then requested/ 
would look like a rejection of the request. 
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96. So, wise as you are you should inform this to the king 
after waiting for a suitable opportunity ; for between absolute non- 
attainment and delayed attainment, just see which is good in the 
opinion of your noble self. 

97 We may think that in her, who spoke in this way, bashful- 
ness was absent, and this was an improper thinq ; but Cupid 'shall 
be the witness to her guiltlessness for it is he who made her speak 
like that having made her excited with love 

98. On attaining an ' unmatta ' [(i) a dhattura-flower (ii) a 
lovesick person ] both Siva and Cupid attain the highest delight ; 
the former on getting the flower 'unmatta* because of his rivalry 
with Cupid ( whose weapon it is ) ; and the latter on attinmg a person 
tormented by love in separation. 

99. And determining that the princess, speaking in that way* 
was decidedly loving Nala, the bird gave up his silence, smilingly, 
( and said ), 

100. If this were to be a fact, O princess, then there is nothing 
which I shall have to be done by me; for by Cupid, tormenting 
greatly both yourself and Nala, seems to have been effected this 
plan ( of your union ). 
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fq ss'cTi ^ qflqmlq 5n«infen qi^qpn^cqi i 
q qq i^fq^icFnq? qrgq^qiq^ il ^ (1 


101. May the external sense-organs of him who has (solely) 
fixed his mmd on you^ (the sense-organs) which as though are 
observing fast t by non-enjoyment of wordly pleasure ) have their 
divine nature (or nature as sense-organs) be justified by their 
penances, by getting the satisfaction of a draught of nectar as though 
in the form of your attainment (reported by me ). 

102. Cupid causes him a bodily torment on account of your 
separation, as though with the envy that: "We both { Nala and 
Cupid) had similar form; but mine was burnt subsequently; but 
his is not heated even ! " 

103. Seeing your painting, decorating the wall, with his eyes, 
unwinkingly through great affection, the king, possesses a ruddiness 
in his eyes caused by his tears, as the lov© ( caksuraga ) caused by 
you as though. 

104. When the king through great affection remains drinking 
you, drawn in picture, as if, with unwinking eyes, there arises a 
quarrel between the love in his eyes and the absence of winking, a 
controversy over the (cause of ) the tears (each saying that the tears 
are caused by itself ) 

105. O Damayanti* you though external are internal to him on 
account of the beautiful nose of yours and beautiful face, and these 
have become as though his life ( pun : life breath which also is both 
external and internal through its passing through nose and mouth); 
and there is no wonder in the fact that his mind is solely fixed on you. 
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106. Continuously, you ascend the extremely long fliQht oi 
stairs in the form of high-soaring desires of his; and the fact that he 
heaves heavy and profuse sighs is due to the fact of his having 
become identical with you through continuous meditation* 

107. While his heart, in secret, speaks with you, his mouth clearly 
speaks it out (absent-mindedly; or suggests from its appearance 
itself ); and this ( divulging of the secret on the part of ) the face is 
appropriate enough in view of its (face's) friendship with moon, 
who IS the friend of Cupid, who is Nala's enemy. 

108. When he lies on the bedstead at night there is neither the 
sleep which can close his eyes by making his mind immersed in sleep 
nor is there any lady who can kiss his eyes, making his mind relish 
the pleasure of daltiance except you 

109. In vain he was reduced to ematiation by Cupid by 
chissehng him by his arrows, so as to leave the beauty only as if; 
since though reduced to bodilessness as if, he does not cease to 
rival Cupid. 

110 Since he is not averse to sin even which shall help in 
attaining you, and since he does npt feel ashamed of servitude 
towards you. one wonders whether by Cupid, having chisseled by 
his sharp arrows even his nature has been emaciated ! 




? o qRqT^ ® qq; q?qqq <> o ^ ?q^q 
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111 In case of that bashful (Nala), a great shame seems to 
have entered him in a contagious way from the shame expressed by 
the silence about the diagnosis on the part of the best of sympathetic 
physicians attempting to diagnise the terrible malady of Cupid, like 
a contagious disease. 

112, Suddenly he becomes afraid suoposing that you are 
angry with him; and he approaching you as if at times smiles 
without a cause ; at times he follows you who as if are goingahead 
without cause, and at times in vain he replies, spoken to by you 
as though 

113 Alas, this elephant in the form of the heroic king is 
helplessly sinking m the mud of the great infatuation in the isle of 
swoon, in the yamuna in the form of the continuous stream of grief 
caused by your separation 

114- Amidst the (ten) stages (of love), which are separately 
caused by the five arrows of Cupid, each sent in two-fold way by 
the right and the left hand, may the bud of the last state ( death ) b© 
just like the sky-flower, 

116. On account of love torment I have been sent by the king, 
always without a smile ( these days through lovesickness ) to you; and 
having come and realised the feeling of love on the part of yours 
who are attached to excellences, for Nala, I have achieved the 
purpose of my arrival. 

? o ^ ^ o Y o o 
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116. Blessed indeed you are, O Vaidarbhi, who have attracted 
Naisadha by your excellent qualities; what greater praise can be 
bestowed on moonlight than that it sets the ocean also in agitation 
( of floodtide ). 

117. May you shine with Nala as night with moon, and may he 
shine with you like moon with night It seems that the creator again 
and again bringing together that oair (of the moon and the night) 
IS as though practising repeatedly (the art of union of worthy), 
wishing to bring (ultimately) you two together. 

1 18. The drawing of decorative figures, drawn with consummate 
skill by Nala, can only be reaching its culmination, if they are 
drawn on your plump breasts ( and not of anyone else ). 

119 The one moon shall not be able to satisfy your two eyes ; 
may he with moonlike face of Nala, as its second ( i e. like a second 
moon) be a giver of endless delight to your eyes. 

120-121 Oh the wonderful desire-yielding tree of Nala*s 
penance, which has the fresh shoots in the form of your nails, which 
has a pair of leaves in the form of your pair of-eyelbrows, which has 
your lower lip as the central leaf (or stalk: Kalamba ), — 
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120-121 ( Contd .) — Which has fresh sprouts in the form of your 
hands and which is in buds with your smiles, which has olossomed 
with your softness of form, and which has put forth fruit in the 
form of your breasts- 

122. By Cupid, the orb of the moon was made the pan of brass 
and his arrow as the rod of the balance, when measuring your 
mutual love equally. 

123 . May the decorative lines on your breasts, first transferred 
to and then erased from his lotushke hand glossy with wax m the 
form of the perspiration, in the love-sports, enter the hands again (so 
to say), having come out from them (i e having been drawn by them). 

124 O Damayanti. you two young persons enjoy the repeated 
showers of flowers in the sport-park, (showers of flowers) sent by 
winds ( Maruts; punningly : 'gods') rendered fragrant (pramodita; 
punningly : 'delighted') by the wrestling bouts in the form of 
dalliance varied in different sexual positions. 

125 . May the minds of him and you, glad with delight, shine 
with the association of each other, like a pair of atoms about to 
create once again the form of the mind-born Cupid by first creating 
a binary { dvyanuka ). 

I ^ 3?aRrra: 
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126. Capid, IS delighted on attaining you as a bow (dhanurvalli), 
to conquer that king invincible by the flowery bow (of Cupid), 
t a bow ) made of a faultless bamboo C you born of a spotless family ), 
strung ( possessed of excellences ), and shining wiih a woven 
thread-pendant of the neck-ornament hanging to some extent on the 
back ( of yours ) appearing like a test-line (kasarekha) beautiful on 
account of the apolied vermilion 

1*27 Know that the pearls in your pearl-string are the pellets 
CguUkah) that Royal swan (king) to be the target of Lord Cupid, 
and you that beautiful ( bow of hi_s ), whose line of hair ( on the belly) 
having the cenTal cavity of the navel, has all the beauty possessed 
by the bowsting fondled greatly on the lap of the I bow, your body ). 

128. Cupid when conquered ( by Nala ) m dejection left 
flowery arrows m your locks of hair, his bow on your forehead 
( in the form of eyebrows ), and threw his own form in the frying pan 
in the form of the eyes of Rudra; and now formless has resorted to 
you as a hermitage for his 'Nala's) conquest; and the decorative 
designs ( patralih: pun: the mass of leaves ) on the mounds in the 
form of your breasts serve him as the leaf-hut. 
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129. While the bird was speaking thus, the friends (of Dama- 
yanti ) long busy seeking her cams around her, and the bird saying * 
May you fare well; olease give me leave to go; tiew up with speed 
to the capital of the king of Nisadhas 

130 Though tasting reoeatediy with relish the ghee in the form 
of the words Cgavi) of that great bird, messenger of her lover, 
which ghee was mixed with honey from the flowery arrows of Cupid, 
and ghee which was boundlessly pure (mrsta) and fragrant ( surabhi ) 
[the words of the swan as well were guileless (mrsta) and agreeable 
(surabhi) ] and attaining incomparable satisfaction, she did not' 
attain any great agony nor did she get any swoon, 

131, To her eyes, following th^t friendly swan in the sky, her 
tears soon became a limit (clouding him out of vision); and so 
though near, it seemed to be away from her eyesight ; but though 
really away ( very soon ) it did not go away from her mind. 


5 q qT®7 o y siqi^rgrr^ 
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132. The one C viz hamsa ) clearly announcing the achievement 
of its purpose by ihe flutterings of its wings, started to inform about 
all this to king Nala ; and the other one ( Damayanti ) her friends led 
away# saying • O friend, your entered the forest ; did you lose your 
path ? O innocent one, do not weep; come, let us go back together, 

133. And the swan reached that king# languishing through 
lovesickness and making the bed of young sprouts fade at the foot 
of the A'soka tree, having at its top a wealth of flowers vying with 
the burning (red) darts of Cupid, on the bank of that lake, where 
it met the king ( first ). 

134. 'O Damayanti, I would not blame you at all, as you are 
dependent on others { in your actions ) ; O swan, come quickly to me 
and tell what she said * : while Nala said this ( through * unmada ' ) 
that swan, approaching him, told that. For the meritorious ones to 
attain their desired objective, the only delay can be caused by the 
( time taken for ) wishing for it. 
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135. The king made the swan repeat (again and again) the 
words of his beloved, though already narrated to him, asking it : 

What did she say ? What did she say ? And learning that he 
delighted by the grapewine in the form of the excessive joy, 
himself repeated it over again and again hundreds of times, 

136. Sriharsa, who has conquered his senses, whon^, Srihira, the 
diamond in the diadem of a row of great poets and Mamalladevi 
gave birth to, -in his composition, this excellent mahakavya called 
Naisadhiyacarita, this third sarga, brilliant by nature, has concluded. 




NOTES 

Canto I 


(1) a R gives two odd and pedantic interpretations besides 
the one given in the translation; (i)?r?Jr (5155^) 

(^:) (5n^0 [^«n ^ 1^; 

& c] (ii) srf^wi; (^?raf^; ^ 5f?5^) f^; 

^ o», 

[JirFT ^«n T^'TT^ ^ 3^: & c] = 6 N. gives a large variety of 
interpretations of this line. Thus : (i) the wise are no more interested 
that much m nectar ( as they were before ) (ii) the gods no more 
relished nectar as before (ih) the gods did not think highly of the 
moon ( sudhamapa ) any more (iv) the wise kings did not think so 
highly now of nectar (v) the wise serpents ( budhofi ksitiraksinaA ) did 
not relish nectar ( their food ) any more to that extent. He remarks : 

1 It IS really ’ vyakhyona- 
pancaka The interpretations are interesting but pedantic = 
gives four interpretations (i) c[iczitl[5l; 

(M. agrees) (ii) | (iii) 

^ I (iv) jqf^rr ^?rr gfcim j^fics^s: i 

No comm, however, gives the simplest and probably the intended 
meaning ‘ <iH: 1 ”= N. explains the whole verse with 

reference to the sun as well : 

STf^Icf;^ I The whole is ostensibly to be taken as an upamanavakya. = 
Al. — 3^r., & 3^. ( acc. to M. ): } two %7Rr-, ftiT., 

and ^ thereof \H). N also notices sai'ITn' and in 5I?€f UT^T: 

^T^ig;, I Vidyadhara says there is also on account of the double 
meaning of the verse. 

(2) N. in his usual way shows pedantic erudition by 
juggling out odd interpretations from ab. Thus in addition to 
the one given in the translation, he gives the following : 

(i) 7%: ( the best of nectars ) Tioff ( fighter ) 

sjaiT^ct; WR: aTJqrf; 1 (ii) 7%: W ^ (^I ?); (oI quick- 

acting intellest ) 77>ir <3 •T3t & c (iii) i. e. ?*ri»PI, ) 



^ Sc C= cd In cd we have a composite 

rupaka based on the pairs 

= The verse seems to be somewhat repetitive of sorae 
ideas in v. 1. but commentators have tried to show that there are 
additional points also which free the verse from the charge of 
redundance- = N/ has here also his novel v/ay of escaping redun- 
dance by taking cd as one composite adjective : ( where the 

ruling of the communities is a good one ) - ( having a 

single white royal parasol i- e. a single sovereign kingdom )- 

1 i- e. ^ \ ^ very 

Interesting attempt indeed. = A.I. ^3-? 

(3) The purport of the verse is well-stated by N. thus : 

HT ^ I M. explaining the Artha- 

patti alamkara here^ makes a similar remark ^=11 

i = AL - 

^ y 

ii) This verse is based on Virodhabhasa. The Virodha- 
bhasa can be stated in two ways : — (i) Nala by making the 14 vidyas 
undergo the four stages of ' adhiti 'i ' bodha ' acarana and 
' pracarana ' has actually made vidyas fifty- six-fold (14 X 4 = 50 ). How 
can he be still said to have made the vidyas fourteen C caturdas'a ) 
only ? The answj^r to this apparent contradiction is that he brought 
about ' caturdas'atva '( = four-told nature ) to each vidya and not 
'fourteen '-ness. The vidyas were fourteen and remained fourteen, 
(ii) The vidyas already have ' caturdas'atva ^ why did then Nala try to 
bring * caturdas'atva ' once more to them ? Is it not like ' pista- 
pesana ' The answer is that vidyas had * caturdas'atva ' viz. fourteen- 
ness, Nala brought to them ' caturdas'atva ' i. e. four stages; and 
hence no virodha is there. = So also the poet's assertion ' na vedmi' 
is also like oxymoron; for he should know the thing viz. the 
explanation of the virohabhasas. It can be explained by reading the 
word as ' Kaku cp. €mr?TsrT% ^ ^ t (H)= 

=^5a' ]fer: - cp. sqr^w f^fa: i 's^tra^ifrrw 

%a3^TR «r^ H | 3^roT ^ 

n Also 3?:r'iFqRjfRi^’5'45[rrw^f%Kar: i 
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?sTRrf^ ^ =^3^5^ tl Also 

jfRier ?2?iqf5RcH; i 5?:roi =^ ?%?rrt?^crr^?5r || ( 573 °). 6 ^’ts + 4 

^s + 3^s + 4- + 5RTTrf^= 14 i^rs. Al. — f^., tr^g., 

%5T., 5T3T,, S’?., 

(5) The verse is a very comphcated one for possible 
interpretations; and commentators have added to the intricacies 
iherof by their naive explanations. The verse yields two transla^ 
tions as a whole ( cp. translation ). Next we shall turn to the basic 
idea behind the verse and annotations on Individual clauses ayid 
phrases. ~ The simple fact that is expressed in ‘this verse is t*hat 
Nala had mastered all the eighteen lores ( lores were said to be 14 
in verse 4; now they are said to be 18 with the implied addition of 
four more viz. ayurveda/ dhanurveda, gandharva and arthas'asatra ). 
But the fact is stated in a poet^s way. by saying that Nala's learning 
had attained ' as'tadas'atva ' as if to conquer the ' as'iadas'advipajaya- 
s'n's. And that the ' as'tadas'atva# was possible through ' trayi ' being 
suoplemented by the Angas ( six angas successively qualifying each 
of the three Vedas maks each six-fold). So in all 'as'tadas'atva' 
results ( M ) or three Vedas + Atharvaveda -i* six angas 4- the eight 
gunas or subsidiary sciences (viz. purana. nyaya. m^mansa. dharma* 
s'astra# ayurveday dhanurveda, gandharvaveda. arthas'astra ). 
( with reference to 3%: 

I ) = The eighteen vidyas- The fourteen referred to in the 
notes on v. 4 with the addition of four more for which cp. 

'43^% % m: i g !l = The 

eighteen dvipas : (i) m sTqr: 

fiqf^cqr gqqr; [H] = - (0 The separate 

glories of the 18 dvipas or (ii) the glories of the conquest of these 
eighteen ' dv/pas ' ( by Nala ). And N. says about the second inter- 
pretation that Nala's vidya's vied with his 'jayas'ri's on account of 
' S'risarasvatyoA sahajavirodhah '. — — (i) 

multiplied by the number 6 ( i. e. the number represented by the 
)' (ii) amplified (into eighteen) by its multiplication by 
Angas cp. ^4tq% 3 (M) (iii) ^ 

amplified ( into eighteen ) by the addition of and S*^S ( subsi- 



diary works ) cp. 3T«rW. I ^ ^'Tj 

37ir?RrF^ i3:^icfi?i[iqq':q}€r^Ji^R^i3^'<^3^?ni?«rlt?i=^5ri^SiTiii?^tr | 


^7?fl ^cT^iq'r ^fsrr 1 = V-rWen taken with reference to the ox Nala 

the is thus had : fJ'^FSSefOIi^^q;^- 

^cnqii^j;^} qniit ^fTf^Ti JW^istidi IffT i Two other ways 


of explaining this with reference to are given by N. : 

(l) The eighteen constituents of food give the These are : 

“ 3 m JT^ra 1 i 7 mi 3 T%-i:fiVq li 

* 5 ? 3 ^ I 3 Ta'f 5 ^^ ’ 71 ^ wrogrfiiR RTi%sqr n ” 


^ (ii) ^Furf?, T%f52rn%vr# ^ortprfff | 

^Fq 5 ?.| iTi«rJTi q^€i; i 

*751^ ^rntiH, i Thus eighteen-fold = K also tries to take the #?IT of 
^ here referred to as the and explains the allusion thus : 

^fRfiWr gajq- 

tTi:^:i jfttira'rff^rat sin i ff 

^1% I cisTi =5fifiw?3s^m«Rr?src^ ^i?r 1 : 1 % %Rt5; |s ai . -f^., 
s^r^«r, i^fw, "j^rTOr. sm., 


(6) ;— The expression has been variously 

explained. Thus : (i) iigr ITRI; ^qj 

r%^i3J7rfrir ^ 1 or irs:rmf-s^ ^ cr^^iitrqRimrqflrsr 

J Both these alternatives are based on the popular idea 
that the king has the partial vibhizti of all the different lokapalas. cp. 
Manu • “ Jlf^flRIi^riTaT ?>t: 1 ” Also cp. 

ffr^Rr-TiitTir^ = 3 r i iTi^r n q^tri^t 

g^mT sn^fsqr Ri^d | ?r^gctrR mm ii - M. S. VII 

4-5 (ii) whose glory was partially shared by the 

f^ras. Nala was the master of all quarters; the K*f!'^S of one each. 
They as though, therefore, shared his (iii) l\JTI5[n??:tI’'Sr 

wf^*TRr 1 f%i%sr | (iv) f^ralr- 

I The epithet is also applicable to Lord S'iva whose avatara Nala 
is said to be in df. With lord S^iva the explanation of the epithet is : 

(t) (N) (ii) ^ ^^rrif 



m (H). = fr%c[r fs^rJJr- With ref. to 
Nala : "The ruler of all directions "; with ref. to S'lva "The lord of 
all the directions." = — See translation for interpre- 

tations. = The iSn^s are said to be the third eye as though of Nala/ 
in this verse. = Al. - 'SJT^., ^^r,, ^ #3. ' 

(7) Nala acc. to mythology lived in krta agfr ( acc. to some in 

treto age ) In the krta age is " standing on all fours ara4 

is almost absent. It is k'=hM 1®^ at the most. Nala is said to have made 
W very firm on the four legs, sw here is imagined to be a bull 
metaphorically cp. ^ 5?4; i The four legs of are ; (i)^, 

(ii) af#5f, (iii) 3Tqw, (iv) ^ or (i) !=nra, (ii) TW, (iii) qi, (iv) 

{ The legs of 3W? are the opposite of these ). Nala made W very 
firm and made 3?W to stand on one leQ only and thus practise as 
though a type of penance. was thus kept in check. ~ Some 
saying Nala lived in %Tr age, read optionally. The explanations 

are (i) with reading 3^51: - 5fT»T?rr^rfi: §?!%: 

% ^ ^TT: !T>nr? 1 Cii) with the reading Til: 

=g- i:5i3>i sErra % cTT: i = AL- ^Tsfr., 

^rrr., STra., 

(8) The dust raised by Nala's army is imagined to have flown 

up and fallen m waters of turning into mud there; and as the 

moon came out of the ( i. e ^^5^ ); it also got contaminated 

by that mud which is now misunderstood as the ~ 

might be taken to refer to ' moon * herself and the stanza then would 
mean that the dust sticking to the nectar-surface of the moon becomes 

and appears as 

(9) The word is taken in diverse ways. With ref, to 

Nala the following are the possible explanations : V.i) JT^RFtRF 

ggr g .arr^Jir iWtr%w | 

Cii) l \ (iii) 
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i I (iv) -5^1 ''T5%?rr?‘r ^ 

=^ijfr ^T q;^ spTi qqc=i^^fgjTr ^isrn’fq^'r if;^ ^ i i ^ 

wiih ref TO fire— (i) ^5=fr ^ % =^ ^Tiir ri^^gqwrgiir 

^Prsrqrrfiqr i^st, srrg-it^ q(5?rr qr qr qfa: crqr £qr%Rq qiTqri^ I 

(ii) ^l |^ 

A/- ^ 5 ^^.5 m^F’THFj 

( 10 ) This verse has given N, another occasion to give a 
plethora of explanations - none of which probably hits the mark. It 
seems that M. hits the mark correctly m his only interpretation of 
the verse which is as follows : Construe : ^ 

RlilT^fq: gq: ^TI=r I 

( for translation cp. translation given earlier ). Explanation : Nala's 
victorious march round the with his valour shining like fire# 

was as it a ^frcrsfSTT made of the earth ( ) by king Nala. = Now to 

N/s lucubrations;— (I) mm . .^cTiq: Sqe? gq: qsq 

qqfeofriFtq R^cT: ( 2TS|%: ) TJgqr wra^qr I [ Translation : That 

destroyer of kings, who stood having cricumambula^ed ( i. e. having 
gone round ) the circle of earth with his prowess, reducing to ashes 
many a city of enemies and shining like fire, for ( universal ) victoryi 
shone by the waving of lights (effected by city-folk]. Here the 
Nirajana is made by Nala's subjects on his return from 
Tolerably a good explanation- ~(II) Secondly he attemuts a para- 
phrase of the verse as follows : 

^3 Ildiq; =T?U-5iqqr f( 

'^iq: 1 ^qFT qRq^^q %=t ?(% qr i Here 

qRiqqr IS taken to mean Wiqqi. Another 

adroit explanation. ~ (III) Thirdly he gives an interpretation 
similar to that of M. But he holds that made is by Nala. of 

himself, cp. «qv5cqq?rqiqR fqqi 

sTRrra^f^qr^ w 1 ~ (iv) 5#}t^rF%; 5 ?:^^; qr 3iq?q 

3 Trqft% gqqr; qq arqq SFnq|f¥^r Igqr tjqqiq qi 1 (qqqRHqqnff- 

l®bq>3 ) I (V) ab taken, as an adjective of Nala and 
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sipiamed as : 3^d5l^i5^^ 5^* awinm 

^iig cir 1 *3;^ gtr tr»?5ri^i. 

¥?i^rjfTfH I ~ (VI) ^ 

37«r.F I sTRFFf^ 1 ~ (VII) mf - i%^^t - 

3i?[5qr arr Hii^qici;. K3^r^r ^ !7«Tr | ~ (VIII) ^3:r ^ 

Ti?fi f?cfr aprqi aira r%®n% w?ir frRr^irqr Vjf i ^rgr 
wA^ Jir^rsr^r ft5% | ^r^'^rici; srssrr qqi % sf^r^T 

g?r;qi% ?n% ^ rrsf^swr I srfcraffFzir ^ 

^c-qsT: I sqfrctfriTr^r ^ H?ari% 5 r?T^f i ar^r cr^ ^r 

qjj^^^Tc?: I = ^[^T=fiTT— In addition to the meaning of 'waving of 
light ' accepted above also note another meaning of the word noted 
by N. 3?«tJfT%TnT 1 = Al. W^-, ^• 

m) A poetic way of saying that the ®ip*ti'?rs were continuously 
weeping. = f*i<mr(Tra - freedom fron fr^s ( calamities ). The ff^s are 
SIX : tsr^^rr; 5^' ' ar^qpTvti-^ 'Tl'Sfi fsi^t 

^ijrir: |=A/. , 

(12) AL p?555n^.q^, ^nr, ^l., T^-, 


^^., ’ll., 

(13) The verse contains a pair of iqXTqPuds. The king is said 
to be eTTsrar and also ^T^rai he is and also 

T^TT^i . The fqnqPTRf is explained away when we take the meaning 
as given in the translation. = AL fw., ’J^o 

(14.) The valour of Nala and his fame had made the sun and 
the moon as though superfluous. And ]ust as a writer puts a 
circle-maik (^ss^^IT) round those letters which are inadvertently 
written superfluously, so also the creator as though put the in 

the form of the qf^q or the halo, round the Sun and the^ Moon, to 
show their superfluousness. = AL 3(q§Ki-^l ^^1., '^M., S , '5'rq., 

%q.r. & 

(15) The idea is that Nala was extremely liberal, excelling even 
qsqq^s. In his realm none was poor. Even persons destined to be 
poor were made affluent by his charity. But this entailed a violation 
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of the decree of Fate by Mcila. Though powerful enough even to do 
thiSi Mala wanted to see that he did not do so; and therefore making 
the needy man " wanting in the want written m his fate, 

was kept up and thus the decree of Destiny or Creator was honoured 
in letter ( in not in spirit ! ) = 1551^: - cp. '^F^F 

I i! ( sTfrl^^i^inr ) ^ 

Al. 'Hra'., st.r. ?rg. 

(16) if?has two interpretations See translation. The verse really 
wants to speak of the extreme charitableness of the king cp. 

q- irr^sr ^ 3tiqr% i crcrqr?qrqi^r^^rsw 

gj^cui. |-N. = Al. 3^-> 

(17) Al. PT , 3^0 #R-, H does not admit 

as ^ is M. admits it- 

(18) an idiomatic use acc. to sutra 

“ c. ” ^ ^4^»a:r-cp. ^‘if^^rrirfqrar; gfraVi q’rgrs^r: 

(M) aldo cp. ^ ^ • §•■#[ §^" 1 : | =^vn ^ 

iSTS^'R 'fvSl^g. 11 p ( quoted by H. ). — AL 

(19) On d note the alternative explanation given by N : 

mR ^ ‘ 4i=rqqsp g 3 ^r%q 1 s 

AL 37 , 3«7., -'3 , qq-j ^’a;. 

(20) The poet conveys the idea that the feet, hands and face 

of Nala were more beautiful than lotuS/ sprouts and antumnal 
full moon respectively. = N. tries his usual qn'Ss^f by explaining 
q^g as 7$r ^ qr^TFi:. ( tl^us showing their inferiority); 

and 7^7 as ci^ sdCifrffFST- 

qqqqiMiOT^na^sfq SRSiq;; ^ 1 =!:^ also he explains as ?57rg- 

qOT75qRt q 1 These are of course optional lucubrations of 
his and need, not be taken seriously. = Al. °71^ , 377r., ®ri?r., STiT , 37. 

(21) Both halves are instances of Til^sj each question connotes 
the expected answer. = On =dqs and d+i^7s cp. N. “ 

=q qiR ’’ fiq qiqqi; ^ 

mf^qRnr” ffq I = AL aw., 3 ^ , aji#., gqii., 

qq. & 
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(22) For the purport of the verse cp. M * 

?rT^: 1 s Al. 

(23) AL 

(24) may better be understood as as N. 

suggests; the v. 1 ref to makes ihe matter simpler. The 

statement generally also as M takes it is true; but with ref- to poets, 
as N takes it, adds greater charm and justification in a way for the 
repetition of the idea herein fr v. 23. He, as a poet, as if admits his 

m this matter by this repetition ! AL ^ 

(25) The idea is nicely expounded by N ; 

nT53?ct cic^r cr?fiicir =^rT3^5ri'i?i«r: ) 

gjjfa 1 -A/, arf^,, T%^^s9T, m , S2if^?=p=5if^, 

(26) N. has kept up the originatity of outlook by saying that the 

verse shall apply only to for in case of 

qf^jRrrs the second would be impossible. = Al. «?Tcr , 

(27) A poetic explanation of the natural ' unwinkingness ' of 
the godesses. Al. 3$r., aifw., 

(28) The serpent-damsels could hear of Nala. because their 
eyes serve the purpose of ears as well; but could not see Nala< 
because they dwelt in qTtTR and Nala on earth. AL qsTT., , 

(29) AL 3n% , sfpq , ^vrnRT-f#?T¥5ra^-^, 

(30) cp N‘s astute introduction to the verse : 'TTo*ttt(°^T?f- 

f^Rf I AL 3 #., 3t«il , V^i-, 

(31) AL 3rf?r., q., 5 ^. ^ ^ 

(32) For mythological allusion cp. (i) 5lRTi=f^^n%5rilSpRS 

iifrfoTri3?: fra I - N. (ii) 5 ^ 

??R?:sfiftn53?iRra crar «r? g^irraw^r 1 3 I 

c[fr^4 ir^sriRfr si^i^ti&ci 

^ f^r art^r^a^wtirg: fi^ l (H) s AL 

3<nTT, 9Tf?r., #b. 
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(33* AZ- VqfTT , ^ 

(34? AZ. +rr.. ^ 

^35) Even the mere mention of the v/ord meaning 'grass 
would make her feel that it was a mention of Nala the king; and she 
at once would be anxious about him. A very similar situation tc 
Bharata's mistake in S'ak VII with the word I ^ 

AL '5T??-n35rr6, 

(36) AZ. XT. 

(37) (i) absorbed in thought (ii) dejected ( thinking 

that perhaps Nala would be 5^) (in) v 1. delighted 

(it) V. 1 - attentive. = AZ. vrr. 

(38) The best pair of lover and beloved of course could be 
Nala and Damayanti ! 

(39J Damayant/ had not seen Nala as yet ( though he was seen 
in pictures ! ). Still the unseen Nala she could see on account of the 
or her = AZ. 37., mj , m. & 

(40) The verse has given rise to some difficulties regarding its 
interpretation. Does it refer to (i) already referred to in v. 39 

and amplified here or (ii) does this refer to §5iH, just as v. 38 refers 
to experience and v. 39 to experience or (iii) does it mean 

something else ? The first is the view of H and I agree with it; the 
second is of N. & M and the third of N ( optionally )~ Interpreta^ 
tion I Translation - given in translation earlier Explanation : In 
sleep/ when Damayanti saw Nala in dreams, it was as though a favour 
which sleep made to her. She brought to her her lover, concealing 
him from her very eyes which were and from her heart even 

which was not having If a lover is to be taken to the 

beloved secretly, the sjfr would avoid observance by anyone. Nala 
here is the lover, not openly known as such to Damayanti; f^^r, lite 
a skil’ful go-between brings the lover secretly to Damayanti, guarding 
him from the gaze of others - even of Damay anti's own physical eyes 
and of the heart of hers. ~ Interpretation II Translation 
as translation I Explanation Here we are to suppose that even 

is ruled out. The is closed; the heart is sealed on 
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account of not working; even the is supposed 

to be dormant; and even the dream-cognition is absent; ( cp. 

which M. says rules out also ). But still Damayanti 

is able to preceive Nala m deep sleep Nidra presents Nala to 
DamayantJ/ evading the also of herself. Now 

one may say that a cognition in gJFH is impossible. N. does raise the 
point And the answer, as he himself gives, is that though external 
cognition of any sort is not there, the cognition of *'I"-ness is there. 
And because the ‘STIW of and had become one, 

cognition of was ~ Interpretation III- Taking this 

to be a request made by to seen in dream we may 

translate the verse as — '' (O Nala ) great ( ) as you are (^), be 

t my ) husband (Tr%: ) — you who are outside the pale of ( ) from 

the Kali Age ("Sirflrgn) which is shrouded in ignorance [ ) 

and different ( ) from the heart ( fi"; ) which is sealed by the 

silence of the { speech - ) organ ( which is ^ 

(whose glory is to be closely guarded), O you honourable one 

— you who are the associate of the devotees of Viaiju 
) ^nd never seen even ( i. e. never associated with ) by 
the givers of grief ( ~ Obviously N. here almost runs 

amuck with his imagination 1 = Al. OTr., 

(41) Normally as N observes : fPI'cIcIf | 

rJRTfJr 5(111%, Kl?RiS5qrr: | But as he further explains : %- 

i|c4?rcRrfRgi75r¥75^rai kr Rificrr srrerr ^4: | AL two rcts, 

(42) What does ‘ ^ ’ the first word in the stanza refer to ? 

Normally we would take it to refer to Nala. Nala's fame represents 
pearls and Damayantr's qualities the thread N.> however, has an idea 
of his own alternatively He says that acting as thread. 

Btrung the necklace of her aFf4il%«s in the mind of Nala. ( 

*T?rR sfr ^ Not very convincing. = Al, %, 

ff., 0^., 

(43) Al. gofr., srnJiTgqr^, 
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(441 The purpose of this verse is ; cl?^ 

^rara i = Al ^rs^r., 

(45) f^'^: in b suc^gests that Nala's conquest by a single 

arrow was simply out of question. = Al STfrf.j 3T®Tr, '3^. 

(46) That flowery arrows of the bodiless cupid pierced the 
of Nala is the wonder —“an apparent virodha. The explanation 

is that the will of the Lord asserts itself. = Al. TTO.j 

(47) can be taken in three ways acc to N. : (i) ' Cupid 
beinq the shadow as if of Nala ' and it is well-known : ST Tl' 

1 (ii) 'because Nala had lost his lustre ( )' through 

lovesickness and could not consequently excel ^ (iii) 'because^ 
was less in lustre was it not that Nala had conquered him ? A ^iTff 
intended. The first is the best and perhaps the intended one = 

AL 3if^., 3T«fr., 1^., 

(481 The metaphorical idea is of a lady ( ] crossing a 

river with the help two pitchers ;Damayanti's breasts served the purpose 
of the two pitchers. The river crossed, was the river of bashfulness 
and the thing entered was Nala's heart. = - may mean (i) 

" difficult river of bashfulness " as taken above or (ii) " the embank- 
ment ( 5^ } of the river of her bashfulness '' or (in) " the difficult river 
of Nala's bashfulness " or (iv) " the embankment of the river of Nala's 
bashfulness." = may mean (i) freshly presented C by youth 1 

or (ii) which had near (^) it a new (^) necklace ( ) = 

Al. 3?Td., 

(49) - going with ’^RTT has been variously explained 

by N. (i) | (ii) wr I (lii) 

=5[%aT I AL pq., 5r^., 

(50) cd we have construed : qfl'Tq'J ) 

q 5 13(^*12111^351^ t C N. astutely notes that though 

gives ( life ) and ( happiness ) , should make us change 

their places. Agreed. ] N. gives some typical Narayanian explana- 
tions proposing some other constructions : (0 *TFr%»T: ) 

^ 3«rr i tis ( q 5q^i^ I (ii) qiftq: 
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I ^ == 3?r^^t ) 3Tqrr%^^^ 

7{ mi^ I (iii) 5?r4 ( = adv. gig' ) 37 ^^ ( 'gq^r^^g^q^r^- 

^mqfq: ) I argrra^qd g q 1 Not very sagacious. 

Ai- a^^-j 

(51) Eor ^S^nlqqrqnqqqT^ N. has an alternative explanation : 

fqqrq; i%q: ^^qrfiiqqRi: Ri^r^rgq^ [%qr%qT% qr | = 

AL 3Tq., sqr., 

(52) This verse is again a verse full of interpretations/ though 
not difficult as such. M. and N. elearly differ on the verse. N. gives 
some variant explanations with one of which H. agrees. R agrees 
with the first interpretation of N. I feel inclined to agree with the 
interpretation by M. (I) Mcillinuthci m See translation- ExpL : Acc- 
to M Nala could not conceal these two facts under any pretext 
( though others he had concealed as we saw before) q is M.'s 
reading in a (II) Nar^yana's Jst Interpretation {R agrees). 

What he ( Nala ) spoke with his beloved seen through infatuation he 
could not conceal through luck -so also when he fainted in 

the assembly itself# when the lute-players would play the tniircchanas 
of the fifth note# he could not dissemble that through luck ( " 

ExpL : N. reads as one word and takes it to mean ^q. In 

second half he explains 37qq 

(^qq). (Ill) Narayana' s 2nd Interpretation : qi^qqi 

‘ 3T?r ’ (fra) jt ( r%n) ? ” ( a answer 

to which is ). Similarly the fact in second half also a qiT^. 

(VI) N^r/^yana' s third Interpretation {//. agrees );'' Luckily he 
( Nala ) could conceal what he spoke to his beloved# seen through 
infatuation# in as much as the assembly itself ( ), swooned 
'when the lute-players played the murcchanas of the 
fifth note/' ExpL : A.s the qqrq swooned it could not hear Nala's 
H. reads ^qq for and explains it as 57^ 

(f^qYqr^raq qqiflq ). (V) Narayanans 4th interpretation: — 

qqfq q^^q q^rqrq Tqfrg q g arqffqg 1 

qq; qqR q;q | dative of — 

There are seven basic in Indian music popularly known as 
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BT M "R and having their teahnicel names etc. q or 

IS the hfth and a very sweet note amongst them. means the 

-^nwqdfS of =5q?:s m singing op. : stTFric^^FUt ^T^RrHr^If^RTrftiiq. I 

( Quoted by M. ) or ‘ ITR^ 

1 ’ ( Quoted by R ) or ‘ ^ ^TiTclf xrra- 

I I ' quoted by H. )• A 

predominated by is intended here. It shall be particularly 
musical & sv/eet, = Al. 

(53^ — The mythological reference is to the defeat of 

by born as Krisna's son Pradyumna and his marriage with 

= Al. , qqqw 3i??rqmre, sw., 

(54) N, also gives an optional splitting of the verse, wherein 

first clause ends with ^ and is taken in the latter part; 

and serves as the substantive for used then as adjective. Of 

course the meaning does not undergo any change worth noting. = 
The purport of the verse is very briefly summed up by N. : 

R^cfRq^; } = AL 'fl., 

(55) M. introduces the verse aptly by saying : 

I^tlR | We have taken it 

to go with ab and M N. H. & i? agree, but N. suggests optionally 
^ ) may be adjective of Al. 

(56) The force of I'ti'i* is that q*Tf^53T is not the real purpose, 
but outward only. The real purpose is ^RRfqfTqfq, 4,/. grq., dqJT., & 

(57) qq ’TRqn^i^ivq,— having greater than human speed. 
higher than the measure in height ( measure is 

defined as -^5 I - 3WCo ) — Beside the 

normal meaning of ' decorated N. gives an alternative explanation: 

“qrqi qr%JiT ?str l qnq^rsrrsuqoR^n-f^ nq^rrrfirqRfcr wr | ” 

( cp. fqqr%, qfcR - S'ak I ) <? a sign of 

auspiciousness cp. N. { feJJcT; ’ ^rrf^f’R I 

M. also say this is S Al. 1^,, 



(38) I The seven verses describe Ihe horse 

which was brought and which Nala mounted. The mam sentence is 
3isi (v. 58 ) ( 31% 5RS; ) (v. 64 ). The idea in v. 58 is that the 

flowing white hair of the mane of the horse are said to be as if the 
rays coming up from the after passing through the naiddle of 

the head and are said to resemble white lunar rays Several words 
in the verse require annotation Thus : 

‘ i ^ I (M.) ^ ’ 

N. ( optionally %=nn®l as N points means and hence his 

being co-eval m birth with Candra at the time of )• — 

r%riT^JT- irsi^jraiii; i *T^i^5r: I (M.) 

(N.) = ( M. who quotes ‘ 3R§- 

sfra |-3?ri^o ) (N.) = N. also gives an 

optional explanation. %RT ^I5jr R^r%r I 

Fanciful. = AL STr^qnr, Irq., I%qr., 

(59) A positively dazzling fancy. The dust-particles arising by 
the constant pounding of the earth by the hoofs of that horse# are 
imagined to be *he atom-sized minds of people# which were waiting 
upon the feet as disciples# wishing to learn the great speed from 
them. N. very brilliantly observes : 

\ ^ ! = on a N, 

i” s 3TroTi?i%%; — 'iigqRtiraT nq; fRr 5iFr%fr:|-M.= Al. 

?wr., 5[rc5?^Ti, %^r., qrj. 

(60) Another brilliant fancy. It was well-known that Nala was 

3i^?^-C'r. = #4Z. qrsqi ( in ab )-■ sRftqqRT (in cd ), 

(61) M. for once scores over N. and explains the slesa in ab 
while N. caught napping for once, fails to notice it. The idea is Nala's 
horse singly carried the great warrior Nala. The sun's horses could 
carry the sun as a team of seven only. Hence the greatness of Nala's 
horse. Perhaps gcnt*I •^^ri’T being superior to the sun is also an 
implied idea. So also perhwps it is intended that the of was 
more heavy and had more wheels than the sun's chariot and hence 
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also it was more difficult to draw. It should be also noted that the 
horse of is while the horses of the sun are ' blue ' fN.) or 

‘ fTOL* as I would prefer to call. = — Cp. STIctTR 

^ JR; I h n Also cp. ^5r- 

\ •W5rn^iitr'n5? fra ii ( «fr?r^r4r- 

*TJR^rar€Nr quoted by H. ) s a sovereign lord. M. 

gives a somewhat curious verse : JTcJI I 

>11% n ’’= For the sun's horses cp. 3l1ra 

?;«r>T5WI. I S Al. 53Rf^?^^r, s?., ?r^., %si;r., 

(62) Al. ^., TW.J 

(63) Al. 3Tra , 3qirr, %^r., TR^i^^srr, 

(64) The king is likened to Indra and the horse of Nala to 

Uccais'ravas, Indra 's horse, by paronomastic adjectives. There are 
some mythological allusions Indra's horse was born of the ocean 
( ) at the time of and was a brother consequently of 

moon, who was another jewel amongst the famous fourteen, along 
with Uccais'ravas. ~ Indra is well-known to be the victor of mountains 
( ) and is possessed of many ( i. e a thousand ) eyes 
( ). ~ Nala's horse was moon white in colour and and was 

from Smdhu land ( ). Apropos cp. N : 

=5 1= Al. 1^- 

qfir, 3?ra., -m^rafr §?iR)qr, H., 

(65) Al. % 

(66j «■ - (i) See transl. (ii) qF| 

- N. (ili) Reading N. explains as 

wsw^sj'rrt ^ifr wofrir: | = 

Al. 

(67) Al. §mq*Trs (r),' 3Tra., ^n%, ®^r., 

(68) Was there an army accompanying Nala ? Is S'riharsa 

nodding here? or does the qRfk (i. e. %iTr3’9 ) refer to only the 
advance-guard of his company ? So also ^injiose ffps was the cause 
of this sham battle ? The of these men or the 
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of Nala ? N says even the second may be possible/ we have followed 
M and N. in translation ( N. primarily gives this interpretation ). = 

(69) The verse gives a very nice fancy. = Al. 


(70) N. very happily summarises the gist of the verse thus : 

JT3TiEcR2i[?iTrf5i%'iT: qf?.isfJR3r 

tifST qsar ?r | 


I The horses of Nala were as if mainly galloping through the 
sky, now and then touching ground on which the fancy is based, cp. 

irqrf% | - S'ak 1-7 = Al. sr^., 


(71) Some commentators have unnecessarily erred m taking 

as ■frflTs as Really refer to the 

words of +he Jaina and the are the Jama monasteries. 

So also the is a somewhat doubtful word. It may stand for 

as M remarks which Jamas ( and Buddhists as well) used in 
their religious meditations and rites. Or it may mean as N. tells us 
'circular formation^ ' in which generally Jaina devotees stand in 
their temples; or it may be that 

: as N optionally observes. = AL 

(72) ^ #iRcr^3 1 

q^’eTI^T; ^ I These are different gaits of horses. In English also 

we have words like trotting, ambling, cantering, galloping etc. 
representing horse's gaits. ^ The horses of Nala just wheeled round 
and round because the of the which they had to 

do, was already done by the enemies and fame of Nala respectively- = 

Al. 3n%., T%qT,, 


(73) The verse is an instance of The implication is that 
wind certainly wishes to imitate Nala's movements, but as yet has 
been unable to do so. — AL 

(74) The pun on the word making it a double is 

clearly brought out in the translation- In the ( 1st interpre- 
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tation ) by = J^l_ ij., S^T., ’W. 

(75) 1 ” IS the custom, which is men- 

tioned in S'ak IV as well. The pun in the verse is based on this idea. 
N says that may mean v/ater or even pleasure-park in case of the 
friends bidding good-bye to a traveller, cp. ^Rrra57^5rtn>T 

si5fvr=r^iff'T ’Errmspr ci%^ <?!% I - N.= 

Al. ^imf’RT, 

(76) Al. 5^., 35^1 , frq., 

(77) For clearly bringing out the double meaning of the verse 

we must take... 5rri%nT: ( %cri?rrari^m%%; ) («3circ[) ?rn%R: 

(^%:) 37rR5!^^3ir5II% I In this case I slightly differ from all commenta- 
tors and/ I thinb to good purpose. They mean the same thing; but 
grammatically their constructions are unsound. Al. 

(78) Acc. to mythology S'iva has discarded the Ketaki flower 
cp. the story given by H. :— 3^ 1%® ^gRI%r^ 

r%gf3ww%% _ qr PI 37 ^; 

5 nr^ % I 37q sf^l Rl’?! *l?3iTRq | 

3r%g^ R’^: 'Tai^%cr€r3R cr^gv’R aricriq ^r^ui: i%q 

qqiq JRrTci; %cr^r3R cl^T ei^lR; %cI^'rSR3I R clcj; 

R«qrqiq.ni(3^ %qq f^;?:iq qiiqfPlRl | 

Hence Ketak; has become a prohibited flower for worshipping S'lva. 
cp. ‘ a %T^STT quoted by M.= Al. HH., T%7l- , f^q , ^T., 

(79) Verses 79-81 are a group by themselves. The main 

clause would be -WfWngi^Rr %clf8^VcI STRJ^rq. s 

v& nS» 

S'iya is an enemy of Cupid Naturally he has hardly any love for a 
weapon of cupid, like and a cruel weapon at that. = Al. 

%^^.3 si^rqqRr [%qr,e 

•s 0 

(80) The sum and substance of the verse briefly is : ^cf^lST^- 

^ Rficr PRra fR ptR; 1 = Al. 


JRRiTRr f^r., §fnw, 3T., 
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(81) The substance of the verse is very nicely put by N. thus 
ci^r q ?qr^r | 3?^rsqrrTOsi??ig^ I 

r%vr^?r ^%ra fi% !=Al. Three 


(82) The big ^[TT^fr fruit are poetically imagined to be 
practising rigorous penance^ inhaling smoke with head downwards^ 
to attain the size lit elevation of breasts. = Cp- 

5rw^'=r®rf3'^P3.%:^^ ¥r#r (N). ‘ stst f 

?Ta^; 1 Also ‘ cn?sE^ir | ’ ^rgcira quoted by 

M. ~ of cp. M. : “ rtqtfqqriifee^?ric%5rt(riq5jq^?I. I 

t*TqRq sRriiT ff srrfFifr'^si^^ 11 nt?qi®Tr^‘T:«i«qiir«tra[cR5i^: i 
!|R^rr # ^ ^tiVqr 11 artRipR^ 

^ri%)Rr # g^lffR S^R R II ” = Apropos the fancy H. observes : 

3?;qrsR sT%g#r ^ crq^^TR | = Al ^wr., 

3?Er., 1?^., 


(83) The verse is somewhat difficult/ because of the pun 
running throughout the verse The translation given shall clear all 
the puns. N. gives an unnecessary and abstruse explanation as 
another alternative. Unnecessary. But just for the sake of exhaustive- 


ness I give below in his own words that interpretation : 3T*t^r 

^ | ^IR#TR ^IRtT, SCRR- 

cTwri^ri^ ==53 5 tkr^?RriTJTrfrHwg^?r Rt^ 

aigis^r^cT; gqir: ( qfin«ir%:T ar^qr: %'Rr: <*qt- 

flgqiig^r: ^^qRcirn. 1 Rqqwr: q^-fqRtRRrR 1 sr^^cit q^qErqi^ff^q 

qwtw^qF-qtq ^tlertRiwiH^ig-^qtgF^srrrciTrrH’^m- 


_*v . ^ 


q?ctff^rcr|'T0Ti3:cTtriTi^R. I Rrq«rr qrnr rqqinRfti:ci[q?Ff'qRg^in, r^r^trsi ^rrmr 


qr 


= AL 


(84) The idea is somewhat artificial, not in ihe usual line of 

= Rirai^oig _ ‘ eprgisftig' 1 cm 3[r%'qqm5q fj^isroil 

qi«'iq'iifq%q: I - M. s Al. aTRTrqtTr, Ri^fqsrt., ^q5r., sq^cf^qq?, ng;. 

(85) Here we have a fine ?fqtti^. 3Tq ^^asqtR^mHrRrqiT^- 

qffq^nT3r%: ^aTri#%; 1 — Nala looked as such a creeper both 
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^ (fear) and V/hy ? says 

while N observes : 5T=ET§Tfq% i ^q^R- 

1 So also in the suopressed the youth kisses the 

v/iih ^ and "vVhy ? ^5=-qTqTq'?:; says N. ^ 

perhaps may be better explained otherwise. M, is silent H. says 

l 'ms: 

i ~ N. has brought out the meaning of the 
clearly thus : ^ ^r??cn \ 1 ^T 

cif^i IFfcfr fq^r^ 

1 I cn^qt %^i%5^r- 

gr%qr 1 ~ N also records an alternative explanation for a cp. 

^?5nfci qf:, qi3cim?^R^ q?:, %q5jfr: — 

^ iFRcj; Jiqrsr scrr^c^n ct^qi \ = AL ?wr,, s^r., 

(86) The are so mony =<T'?3^T%S so to say in the 

festival of Cupid. And the 'IFf^cT^S fly at them and get killed i e 
■+.lij|)fiwft C=2T ■^q-% I ~ About ^rf^s hovering round 

'q*S'trt»K'hs N. has a somewhat curious observation to make .• 

WRfr ^ rasfcf era I rf^r rasr^ feqa era sriwirsr^r; | = Al, 

R wrqi^qr ^raiqcrr, ?tg. 

(87) AL 

(88) The translation given by me seems to me to give correctly 

the import of the verse. and N. (optionally) agree on it Heie 

as if not tolerating the qiqqqiqr narrated by the Iqqj is 
waving her hands, disapproving the continuation of the sorry tale.~N.» 
however, has someother suggestions to make. Thus :- (a) the 
on the part of may be disapproval of ' Nala's mental 

anguish ' or disapproval for ' creating thereby an aguish for Nala '. 
Not good (b) sRT^qT - Nala sees derisively at the as if 

waving her hands when some qjqq tale was being told by the 
to the qq. (c) or = ddKi 1 The waving of hand 

by suggesting that it cannot imagine what calamity it may 
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have to hear of, with the cuckoo cooing, bees humming, the Karuna 
trees blossoming and the resultant pangs for the clearly 

imaginable. = AL #1., 

(89) Al* 3^5r., WOIftT, ^5Fr., frq., & hq;. 

(90) AL r%^r., 37nr^^r%, l^r., 

(91) That ^* 1^3 is is well-known. = About = 7 ( 5^3 

hovering round =^*7^ flower M. here raises the discussion to some 
length which I quote below . | ‘ 

fq5«7^: ’ 1 i ‘it ’ 

Cc^f 3T®wi =^T7^Rq5ff7Tt^'%%:r7:i% %5r I r%?3 ^isr rarq% 

CT5irr’TRirf€i%; irfcr g>f%e€[ffcr: i aT«rqr =qr^q ?rr»T%?r^n | ‘ =qngq: 

%?f?r 1 ’ Cc^h?: |= AL s^r., 

l92) For the general idea of the similarity cp, N- : 

3c^ii5»ir^ I I ^rroi^qrfg ^iHot i ^ri^vtrwqsier: 

w.<nm cr^qif^sficT I = AL 

(93) Tf «5rirRr ^ ^ «ngpfiT 

gays N while explaining the idea behind the verse. Madana 
experienced such a condition when he mistook the fy^ffgtarsfj’: (rows 
of bees ) for of his ( viz. volleys of his arrows ). s Al. 'HT., 

(94) AL ^oTiqiTr, frq., %?Rr,, 

■ (95) AL ^1., Irq., 

(96) The dark-looking Agastya tree is likened to Rahu and the 

white flowers of it to the digits of the moon# formerly swallowed and 
which are now as though vomitted out. N. also gives an alternative 
explanation where wf^gJlgcf; = a lion. cp. arq- ‘q fSf: 

¥ii%a ^rgaa^rlrcii;, a=r=^ {^?: 1 3^5§5if?T«ir 

77^3 fi»ir iqTci^ons^WT^cq^^i^isrrrrffTi^ qrq: i s AL stt., ^cbt., 

(97) By we get the following meaning from the verse : 

the love-sports ( ) of the wind ( if’iT^ra.), which had forcibly 
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removed the snow-white garment of its beloved ( the creeper \ and 
which wa s enj ■>ying dalliance w.th these creepers ( cft^T%; 
when seen, mads Nala doss his eyes. — The closing of the eyes 
With ref. to both the and senses has been well stated by 

M. Thus : “ ‘ 

?lcT r^WflS'IcT J7r?t I ” N. somewhat amends the exp] : 

gr ffi55?dr fqrfrssr ^^sqnRf | ti^^r wro5Wf'?f^%& 
^375^: tr>!^f5rrq^??T ^#3 ‘ jT%?n% ^ ?r?n 

?’?ri 1 = AL ?rqr., IfTsr., 


(98 1 There :s a ^Tirr^iTra! running through the verse. The trees 
bending down to salute the earth are like grown-up boys paying 
homage to their foster-mother. A well-deserved homage in each 
case. ~ Nala ccutd not but admire this devotion of the trees; though 
m his present condition the richly laden fruit trees must have been 
causing agony rather than pleasure, cp. N. : IsgT: 

I S^-qfsfrr ^$5- 

l^r BTfq- q- fPcT srrar; | qfi; — ‘ 5:r%>r JT^f% ?rf qeirtj;, ’ f r 37Rfq: i 

Al. wrr., %^.5 

(99) The daylight then had all the charm of moonlight - with 
coolness caused by the cool forest-breezes; with necfar-hke honey 
of flowers being there; and with it being whitened by the pollen of 
ketakas. But this daylight, though so much like moonlight, did not 
give delight to the king; for it really became an to his lovesick 

condition. = ^ ^fS^f 5^: can be interpreted in many way : 

(i) 3TfR?: (o.’^ra^r #fafr^^8:Iq) iqqrPi^ ^qrq ^gCfS'r: | 


(5r?3^ I ) — N. accepted by us in translation Also H 

(ii) 3TCH|: #r3fr CRT I otrt g?: jtt^ 

I I M. N. ( optionally ). (iii)... 

QTfflf: ^ 37^; ^ - N. (optionally ); ingeneous (iv) 

lreqn?[g<JrqT*i3 g»^T?crt g ^[fgfg gr | ( N. 

optionally ). (v) f%j^ | 3?rq g gi | 
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( N. oplionally with a SET^ ). good also = Al. three , 

Tmig--6 , kIt., , W., m. 

(100) - ‘ Jir^5=s:ttir^R^ ’ M. and quotes ^r5%ir^r- 

at'TJTS^^-sqRiT (r%^) Also cp. raifrar^r ?rr I 

(3Tq<) = Al. 3T«fr., srra., rw., |Tq., 

(101) The translation is acc to M 's interpretation. The purpose 

of concealing the buds by its is acc. to him to save the 

travellers. ^ I Further he says that 

was doing this as it leads to and befits great 

beings. In conclusion M observes : ^TT^; 1 = 

N. understands cd differently and explains t fic^r 

» w: Km \ 37?qrsr^ ^iir^ 

I N. gives yet another alternative expl. of cd thus : 

3T2[fr^ ( ar-^nra;) frt^?Pxii'qw- 

3TJT?5ifr I He takes here = ^or rrr^ i and adds : 

ifsr^Ri ^Fqr5^3f% ¥R, cirriT g s'sqf;:a^j^reori?q^ I ‘ ^iTfRrwfSr 

iTit=qr% ’ f RT sr^r'7R^^i3(^H5ri^; ?rr«¥iJir^ i 
^fcTffoT q|;?Tt S!T?T% I = Al. ?!*?(., 1%%., 

(102) N. somewhat oddly finds a different alternative interpre- 
tation even here for cd. 37r ^ I 

giTr5j*i^4tn^ r'^rJ^rg^jaragrt^Ragw mir inwr^, srr^f g 

?r^^irT I Acc. to him it means that Nala escaped in city; but 

had to face it even here. Even in the first interpretation as given in 
the translation, he in his inimitable way raises a controversy and 
answers it : RTf|or5^!n%^ JT, risTirq ?i5rg: I 

g ert^^sFR; i i 

a^r R’l^iuf %fi; qiHci;, a«rfPr \ jjxrr 5aratara^a'i= 

Al. 3T., 3Rt,, 

(103) may be taken with ^nf^T; or with both 

= Al. avir , '^., 
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■ 104^ Al. !%%■ . 

(105) Al. s(sqn^5rr, , gjqq. & g?£. 

(106* - also alternately explained as water of a lake 

favourite of Nala.' = The three attributes of the sylvan breeze are 
respectively suggestive of and of it. Also cp. N.''s 

remark ; a;4f%^r I 3T?qrs'^q#I%g: qf^iianRi^r; 

I = Al ?i*Tr., 1^., 

(107) Al. ?wr.> %qiT , gn , [ If the reading is 

the would be XRfPWRT- With it would be qr^fT. 

The tmraira can be explamed thus in the words of N. : 3 ip%sR qjft 

^r5nn5JTrs5R qtrcqr gSr qB% i ] 

(108) In ancient days ocean had one ‘i'tl'iyf; now it has many ! 

Thus a sqr^. = Al. 311^^1, 3iq , Hf,= Alsocp. 

N.’s remarks ; SSanj. 1 ^RWfq 


l%trqqrm 

(109) The reflections of Nala's horse are fancied to be a 
thousand Uccais'ravases; they are further fancied to be unsteady on 
acc. of the whipping by wave-whips. The ocean formerly had one 
; now it has many. Hence and 

KRi I = Al. sq., (?) 


eqj., , i^q., ^ig;. 

(110) A marvellous fancy, qf may also be taken with = 

Al. ■qq., =q., 3n«ff ^ , %qii., q^q., 

(111) The pun running throughout has been fully brought out 

in ihe translation given above. = Al. ^ 

& ^• 

(112) Cp. gqr: sTrq?Ti%, fq^iTi^^F^r crsrfqiiqiia 

«55mTqii. I N. = Al ^^r., ^q., 

(113) q«n fqq ?F«rpniq i N. = Al. ’Enq^, 

i^q.j 

(114) qisr^Ratjtri^rgra i ds^ifq N. — Al. 
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rii5) 2T5[ as-in ^rrw; i h. — Al. t. 

(116) Cp. N. "m f%¥% i On the mythologi- 
cal allusion to Mainaka in this verse cp. H. 3^ 1^® '7^cFI?17 

i%^R3 i|rt[=^g35r: qsrsq ncgr RPit^%^ '^ifor^'r ^rar i= 

AL 3JT’?tTOT, 'W., ’ra. 

(117) N. notes an unnecessary philosophical interpretation 

cryptically cp. 3T«T I%^ri%c2rr??5iqsg5q I%=^5Fd 

T^riftrn^ I ^%: cRqr ?rr3;^il. i 

‘ ilwq: 3^5r: ’ ‘ ij;^r f»T: ’ I = Al. wm., ^r., 

(118) The translation given is sufficiently self-explanatory. All 
the same a few remarks of M. and N. would bear quotation. : 

I 37;qsn I ^t%^RTg 

( = g?a’W*ir§) ^ 3'Tra3 ^ra flcR^rrj wirg (M.)...^3ig ^5^rsg^r«t: 

1 ^^ 32 ^^! 1 37^?r^5®re«fr»i[^<iis;5Rq qs^r- 

I arffcT??. | (N-). . .=^3^^^ r^q^cRqrsfcsif 

f&qra gfqjTiia-sqrqr^: | =^ot5;?r5t qgsf^cqifi; 1 :% gj^citi. |= 

Also compare the following remarks of M. who here raises a discus- 
sion on which is not very necessary. The gist 

of M.'s argument is given in one sentence by him as follows : ^l*T 

srcqi^q 3?sEi[T^'^?^RrJi(ti; | We 

agree. ^ AL qqr., •=«]% , aiq., Rat., 

(119) AL 3f^r., f?q., 

(120) This verse explains as to how Nala in that dejected 
mood got interested in the prank of catching the as referred to 

• in v* 119 or as N says the verse may also explain the of 
in the face of danger, referred to in v. 121 cp, the comments of M. N. 
in this connection : (i) =T3 

fTR 5P^r: r%^ srrsqsqisgn^or cisn | 

M. (ii) R^i^%si^ f iiggTsgi?a^ fa 
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!»«. *■ r^. 


r^ri^riTR?! 3=ff7ifiFf} 

^r: ! Ri^iTKciRisg ^35^rfi'iRi^i5ii^^^^i7rRJi?r^r %R?rR’q[[qfq 


'^rr^: i ^ Rrcf^^i^g sfrfg- 

?#r JRS^cr:^!!! WRri STTgRR l ~ The central idea of ihe verse 

as summed up by N. is RR; ^RT ^^cfRR: i = y4^/_ ^I^T- 

W, , qv?!.. 

’ -S. C. 

■[121) AI. a very fine 


(122) The first fancy based on the second on 

=^01^ = AI. ^iTR., ^tpg^TSR., gR.j ?rf., 

(123) fTR tR I:R ^S/^cR;. | = A/. 

two 

(124) cd have also a meaning going with the ^R=ft 5jT^ cp N. 

r%R^RfSF^ ^3pR iK^r 3Tr^F35rJTniTRrr>:5?Fs?7 

r^r JTfjr^Tr^TSJR?!: fRrfliT; i s AI r., btfrI- 

wr, sRJTigirre, eg;., 3qt?rRr%. 

(125) A I. R. 

(126l The word has also been explained pui.ningly by N. 
as ^ The lake having got this 

through the = AL W ra?frc&?9r, W., |t2T* & 

^•7 while M. says that we have here I The 

OTl^FT^ is explained by N- thus : 
aric^T =^[3:=^^; ^Rqfcr I 

(127) AI. 3TR., §mqfTr, ^., |r., %q;r., ?f^. 

(128) The purport of the verse is thus summed up by N. 

RIT: OR arrSTRRW;, R a qpRRiqoTr | fS^qrFFRFF'l^RR: I 

3TRfSF% R[q5# ^ RRR I ^ AI. argiqPTRT Rjqr., %'TT., RR. 

(129) AI. SJrrqtrr, 

(130) N. sums up the verse as ; 

I g^or RtfkqR, gRr Rqr 
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tfSTH^cri ^Trg-: j qr^sqrfiissiq'n f%qf^^qi»?g7qr »Tq?i; 3?}^r ^ 

ffTT^fw I = Al. 3T., ^rarqqr, An. 

(131) Al. 37., sTsrr., siajqra, m.\., 

(132) N. gives various suggestions for construing ab the resul- 
tant meaning being almost the same Thus : (t) qf q^ 7[<r|‘l^^r Jqsf: 

I a;q %3 ^ ? (ii) i7Er: ^rpa i (q^:) tjq 

r?qR€: ^5 ^ q% ! iirq:; iiqT mw- 

ffRr q;g qr wq: adapted from N. ] (lii) qV q\ 

qi% JT ? qg q;q fiww; qqq ( n 3?;^qw qJiiqsiwqjT) (iv) q\ q\ 
wr^i: 5T^r: ¥ 1 % I qg qq rti?(TH: ^ q^ (cqqr) (i%^ qis^) i s 
Al qiqqT*%5 qn^q., -qq , ^ , ¥7ir., 

(133) with reference to means : qiR^^Cf 

qflrqtqi7i,(M)- or qfqq ^jTj^qf^srrq qifqq^a^qr 7:rf% cfq 3?Tqi% 
qqr q^q^RFi!.! (N). = Al. vrqiqqr, srqr,, ^q. 

(134) qi%qq5!%qf:q - cp “ qi%'7;qqr?r^^ i%q qr: ^q^iqi^q^qi?- 

qqqtq^-^qq:,, q%qq^r fjqr, qim: q^d ffq q[%q%®^q^q 

fqT^^tq fqqiq i ” (M.) Also cp. “ qfe-JTr qs^-qq'qfqr^, fqqi7rs:r fqqqr- 

asrqsTL ' ^qrqf'=^i5!7q')iRq5!5rcqq I q^^qerq'qR^qi i..-“ sr.^ir^Rq q^qi^ras^- 

q^q ^rqq i BrqqqiRqfcfr q ns'it II '” = Al. R^sqiiqptq^qqj, 

q^., BE. 

fi ’ c 

(135) qq sq^q ctqr qrtqqR, gq: qg^q^qf^ qjqtqifgi; i 

is the purport, as N states, ab N optionally takes to refer to the wife 
of the only. Thus q^jqr ( having one son only irom me ) ^qqq't 
(who would not beget more children being qfqjqqi), q (though 

not old . qqqgqrqqrqTqf^ qrRrqrqr^q^fr) qqftq^ft [my 'poor (of 'chaste') 
wife 3 qq-qjq; (^tqraL) shall be roaming on the mountain now { m quest 
of livelihood) [ or she shall have the qq (=mountain) ns her ^ 
(=g00d shelter )]. this case q%; m c refers to gqqTia^T; . I think 
all this is unneces'aary. ^Al 4Rq»l, %q*T , q(7. 

(136) Al ^jqqsq; , %qq„ qfc^iTaqra, Ab. 

(137) A/- qr. 
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(138) Al T%., , SHinWT & (.The qsira^ in view of the 

parallelism between ). 

(139) Al «Wr-‘5rr. 

{j.40) The idea of his children dying without a nourisher shall 
make the grief of the WJ ^r%T m his death. 

(141) The IS being developed in a very touching way. 

Al jRTs^r , frjf., gg5r., 

(142) N's. explanation of ab as two half-expressed clauses : 

^ 3Tl|jq ( qsfq f ) ^ lir% ^isnfoT ( iTF^: 

^sTRsq^T ), sifqr 3 ^ qiFiFr rTra | svRrt ( rncirfq^r; ) sictRiq; | is a naive 

but neither necessary nor poetical explanation. Rather M's interpreta- 
tion is happy- wherein the 553 asks his children to die after calling for 
‘ qiiTfq ’ and making quivering mouths towards ‘ •Rifl'q ’ This loads the 
passage with a great pathos. = Al. 4., ^ 

(143) Al. %q;T., ir., 

(144) cp. N : ( ) # ?« I 5 ^- | *155^ 

qi%fiT %63:RRr qmr ^ 1 % rr qfestrR: i 

^Rrairr r%#|= It should be noted that the 

metre of the last three verses viz; 143 to 145 is changed from the basic 
metre of the H*I. This is in line with the conventional rules about 
nfrqjrsq. ep. q«rrf ?Ti5qf%; §af?«rri7: i 5?^'^ mvr- 

?r*ffR5qd 11 = TAc word is used as a (a^q^ 

here ) in the last verse of all cantos cp M: 3 ?^ 

aTRJsr^rgirqrq: i “ iTf^r- 

^'R qi’sraiR If 5(r[ig(tftn sr«n% i ^R3’5qioqig5Pit5^qri5r r qqi% | 

3?^?; flqwr^r | ffg | ” s .4/ ^qy.j gyq.j fsq.^ gg. 

(145) qfl mentions his parentage here. His father is sftfn: 

a famous poet; his mother is sfM’ was a person acc. 

to his own claim; and he had some of great efficacy on 

which he meditated continuously- and to which he was greatly 
devoted and from which he says he derived the «BTRqri%i to compose 
such a qjisq = Al. 
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(1) Al. ( OT IS impossible technically, only Nala 

being ) ( Can we take it as f«grwr ? ) SiJT., fE«r., ^Pigsng', ^1*, ’S€. 

( 2 ) Al. 

(3) Al. f?q., iqjr., 

(4) Al ?rqr., ?g,, %^r.j |Tq., eg;. 

(5i Al. gqr., . 

(6) N. gives some unnecessary interpretations of some phrases. 
Thus : (Ji35pi)-(i) ^ifR r%q5ri^?«rrR i%3n^[R 

m ^TT^: arar aft i (ii) r%% ¥ii%: a Irt; 

^ 1 ~ ^fsf: ( ) — ( i ) %W3n% 

^f?r qi?q?aR?r vtr: d \ (ii) 

3^Rrr®r ^rrgfe^f^fR t = ^ ) — ( i ) 

'qi ^r^fOTi fTfpq gifrRi^ ( ii ) %5tc5ri^8jr ^ ir^^ar 

yiT^t qr ( iii ) Jf ffcT sTSTiiF:, ar^rrr; | cn?5^ra 

ara r i alr^ wr i r%asfi%aivra^rR'jrrqR’5: i ~ ■aa- 

f? O 

(^i^j) — ( i ) ¥s[i^^agiir^[ri^5TRJ3: | ( ii ) ^ 

p^a: a5T5f;, T; erPsT; ai;^ RffasfR a^rfoi ^T a ?:fsar: i3;^ar 
nm ar | = Al. gdaqr, a?a., a^. 

17) Al. qjisa., iR., dg;. 

( 8 ) Al. ^iqr., RT^^qqijaf ,qiT.,l?qJT.,iTq .5 ds. The airrg’ffe 

is thus explained : 3?;%sfq ffSTa: qiHaPRSTqa ^ I N. 

(9) N. splits a5[5iKqi55^^; either as 5 - or 

a^.- 3?a (IRT^O + He a] so proposes an optional splitting 

of as He also proposes that ab may be taken as 

(TwnviT) wi^ qarqam^^ a optionally. =Al. I 3 , W.,a^. 

(10) The comm, of M is very much to the point : sras^aji^Sif^aT 

I p'^Ri;a«rfiaar tiaRr f fci srrai%:; | Rstd^^R'TFrt^T f^ifrssnFfs- 
WJin^ar Rrsfai^^rirsF^R; ^r;., ara^^^njaiRa: 3T?rRrf^i?^r^FJjnTa^l 
“ ai^ia^tr i7a??a^ g^irft^^aqjRai; ” cRgiii^RRR uir- 
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$1^ ^fci I = -A/ qsri4f3? WA^ , ®^r., 

f?qi., 

(11) Al ^rcnqirr. 

(12) Acc- to M. the verse gives a justification for the king to 
accept the favour. The king may say that my good deed is a reward 
m itself; why should I accept any reward from you? The answer is 
that a good thing which comes unasked should not be refused. ( cp. 

| - ). And further if the king 

were to say as to how the gift of a like be accepted, the reply 

is that it is the gift of the great The is merely the creator's 

offering hand ( 3?!; 1 ~ Acc. to N. Nala 

though a should not reject what good shall come to him 

through the swan which is just the offering hand of creator for it is 
the fovour made by or ^ ff & what 

gives { good and bad ) none can change it He also quotes 
quotation. = Al qftejFT, WA^., 

(13) AL BT«fr.j ^^r., 

(14) AL frq., 

(15) Al r%¥ir,, i=?q., 

(16) The narrative of the ^0 starts now with this verse = AL 
5q., q^4tp5q5p^., 3qT%., ^r., irq., 

(1 7) qiifq ?rr^ari% jqisr; | 

N, optionally renders ihe compound as i^g-; gR^TF ^‘^F Rff- 

S ?RF«S:5fr guTrsrqr cFFirFfir qr 1 Not necessaiy = Al qi?^, 

( 18 ) AL cq- qrq., ^gRT 

(19) The f0 says that is just Laxmi as though born of 

the Though normally Laxmi is born of the 

and not of any king, still should be understood to be Laxm/. 

residing elsewhere just now. Is not on the head of Lord S'lva 

understood to be by people though is not the normal 

habitat of ? = ccf is taken by N, differently who takes sqqqr — 

invisibility, cd acc. to him means " Though invisible, is not the digit 
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of the moon situated on the head of S'lvay understood to be there ? 
[Expl. : The IS saying that the king should take as another 

Laxmi as if. How is the king to judge so, when he has not seen 
gpT3p?fr ? The answer is that the digit of the moon on S'lva's head is 
invisible ( S'lva being invisible ); but still people have no difficulty in 
understanding its existence. Similarly the king can understand this. 
We find that the entire force and import of the verse thus becomes 
different. I prefer M's interpretation = AL 

(20) A qg has hardly a discrimination do deride or patronise. 
On this natural fact the poetic idea in the verse is based = Al. 

3Tf^., 3T«fr., ^rg., s^t., 

(21) AL JRfrsjqRRsrair, qiicq , gqjr., 

(22) The adjective is to be construed with the three 

'*o 

things mentioned in ab and preferably a separate meaning is to be 
given in each case, M does this and I have followed him. N seems 
to take the meaning (iii) common to (i) also. Not so happy. = AL 

(23) The translation follows M's interpretation. Acc. to him 

three are here rejected on acc, of the matchless beauty of 

eyes. N. gives here a plethora of other interpretations. Thus 
(i) " Her blooming eyes, when the collyrium-pencil is not used ( 
3^5^^ ) make the lotus took ugly; while with collyrium ( ) 

they make even the Khanjarfta, bereft of its pride for beauty.'' (ii) 
Her eyes, making the lotus ( used as ear-pendant ) pale ( through 
shame ), and not even taking into account ( the eyes of ) the spotted 
deer, make the khanjarita lose pride, when they have collyrium 
applied, (iii) Her eyes ( blooming ) remove the 

pride of beauty ( ) of the blue lotus ( qfsq ); 

unwinking ( ) remove the pride of beauty of the deer ( then 

what to speak of qjEf^fq^q | and with collyrium remove the pride of 
beauty of Khanjana (iv) Her eyes, displaying their blueness (qR5q')j 
remove the pride of beauty of the lotus ( rest as in in above ) — AL 
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(24) A very happy idea based on grammalical diosolution of a 

compound. The whole idea is very nicely summed up by N thus : 

“ 3T«r? 

^ t3;q i a^^qr^ii 5 st^rf f qra 5f?35q: ^4«rr^: 1 

q:cr?q S q|qr|r ar^: I fra ^rra: l = AZ 

Wf., 

(25) AL (%%,, ^lo^r., R 37ra.,37q., 3 ^., %^r., 

( 26 ) cp N : qnrqfrstq =^'rara%q’ ^r^iqar STg^qrqrrHr^ q^^rsrar 
ifci ®F^=qrc: 1 AL , arra., 3 ^., frq., 

(27) In the contest of beauty between the lotuses and the face 

of Damayanti, the cf^T^sq gg if vv'as used. The lotuses got defeated 
and this was clear from their To understand clearly the 

implicit idea read the following note on q-yq qifs- 

qf^Fjfqrr^i? i^qrwq^ciq: 1 *Rr*rr-qi^r qt m fqsqqfR 5rfqiqi%'^- 
ra, cTMcqqra oFi^pqAlrq ^rracrsq, qrqg; qsqqr ^ sri%?t ?®?fir3rrq qji^ 
gqijrs^ra q qq; « sffm:, qi'i[ i^rii: jqq: q^rqgqij. 

f»i®Fqqqrqir^ qi®sif?R5rf^, q iT5q>r i;r% nr^qi q%q: 1 qfjq =q q?rRf 

qfs^fjRsrq, trrfrqqq§qfrFJnfrq?r5tq>3^fHi% sq^qr^^F^rq: 1 s Al ^rf., 
3?f^., ^sq., %qa^., ^«r., q^. 

( 28 ) ■RFshF; - RFlS^FifqfTFOFS^^l?:: I N = AL %q®q;., Sjq.j 
qq., s>^., frq., q^. 

(29) The king also conquers enemies dwelling m forts; and 

the king also by levying taxes ) wishes to take the wealth of 

the enemies# though possessed of friends. As such Nala would be a 
worthy husband for Damayanti q^awi’q ^1^ RIR: I M. =5 

AL ^.5 

(30) The ^FR"ll% drawn by was suggestive that upto now 

it was province; now of the next stage i. e. youth But the 

two ages did not as if like the award. = Al. 

(31) N. is somewhat hypercritical when he observes that 

If 3^% a? 3 ^, s^s'qiftiq ^qF^rRfq^rs:: i & arq^q ^ 
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(where he probably expects two pitchers for 

each one normally ; but m this abnormal case of two very intimate 
iriends, cupid and youth/ they are managing with one pair only ). = 

Al. 

(32) [ In the translation of ' cakrabhrama ' given in the transla- 

tion of the verse, ( i to iii ) are interpretations by N and ( iii & iv ) by 
M]. This verse has unnecessanly created a flutter amongst commen- 
tators. It is called an by N. M's remarks on the 

therein we shall see below All this is unnecessary wonder 1 (The 
commentators themselves have no difficulty in explaining the verse). 
The main idea in the verse is : the breasts of Damayanti were formerly 
pitchers as though subsequently transformed in breasts Now pitchers, 
acc. to Naiyayikas have threefold or material cause, 

or the non-intimate cause, and or the instru- 

mental cause A further is known to in here the gafs of the 

but not of the RnTrRvROT, But here was a curious case of srSg 
inhering ‘ ’ which is really a gar of its I 

And this was even carried on in the pitchers' metamor- 

phosis as breats 1 = R^q^EIRcir — cp. N : q?Rqi5?r 
IN^IRR; Sf^IfR^T 

I vrafcr | | arq 

vri? ^ 

aTraqir% I qqisfq- ^ctq'HfRcisrCqq qr^: | a?q ^ 

=g^=Ti^¥riR<TqRqii% | ( ) qqf? ( wqi^ ) 3Tar aqmqtqi==s- 

5c[=5S?5F^^:6rq-i;ir%tgair rqgw I ^rP^ciqT^ 

g?tlr cfq qrq: i ~ cp m : q^r^qrg; 5 r ci^r ?q 5 R?ir; 

ciff 'qreqqr qRqti: qqr#: sra’iJiqqrl', =q^vrq =q^[^¥rrf%, 

^??rqq q qraqnlr i s Al. 37*11., f^r., (H) M. 

gives a lengthy discussion : arq qqqriqqROigqr ^qic(q: qgiq^ q 

iqftqS'Ti cirr%^qT «qq gq xm qqrvrq "q qqqqrr^r qi=5?iq5fi- 
qqrqqr; 3Tq«(i^qqqr^ ‘ q qqq^ ’ ^fct q^atqqrcqsirrh^rqtrfg- 

fqri'^qr fT^=q^)3qrcq^r%qiRfifw if^q^qR q^qsi;tr%r53saqr%q^- 
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^q: i ciii%q:«nq rqiisnq; r%Ti«r[3qT^r-a^ 

I 1 About this last argument 

about by M. H bluntly gives a retort STftf|cm 

“ . .ito^rr^r ” ti^t 3 ^ nq %'%352rrq?i’q; qisi^erq qiVr 

?r ^qi% ^3i^Rr^ 1 ” 

(33) op M. q^qfT’ijcrr; irr'ir'qr^JiR iTqsiT?qiTr«tq% I = 

Al. sqf^., nflT , ^■^•5 ^'^r., frq., 

(34) cp N. who very briefly but very pointedly comments : 

RKifqn^gsRq^rici; 1 3#'^ =£{gTT3??«rRiTfg; i =^33111 ^fp^q 

SRRri®! ¥[qf?cr I = Al. 1 %% ^ 

(35) qr^^qr: qiqqvHrqoq ^f%cm - M. ~ Here the three ^^ks and 

the together appear as though tha four fingers = Al. Two 

i%qr., & eg. 

(36) Al 

(37) The mythological reference in the stanza is thus summed 

up by H. ^5^5% qJTl%=cfqaflRft[o!5q ciqarei? | 331 

weld ^rafoT^i qrar | = Al. w , -qra., eg , ee. 

(38) Al - Two 3;5,J arra.j 

(39) Al. - um., ^rsqi^W, 3T»rr., ?rg., |y^r., 

(40) The description in d is cf the fi^r^ffq of 5[frq?cff cp. 

‘ w 5(^5ifqii«rr q^qr JT«q fq^q qf^r i 3?f^ iqqiqqqqri^- 

qdT qgis’q: gw qif^ ^qi3^5JT,ii — ^TRciq»^. = Al 3?^.^ q^g. 

{41)* Al cq. 

(42) The terminology of qqq^ and i%3:f?cr used metaphorically 
is easy to understand. Al. 

(43) cp. f| ?5jfrRqf^ ‘qc^n^iVqrqrr; q'rq'qih’^ 

N. = Al. qqsq.j 

(44) - “ ^qrw^ifrcqr^: ^rgr; r%5Jr%feciJT | ”-M. N. 

renders as ^ Al nm^TjT^ %qq.j 

(45) For 5«rfqqiq%r%:r; N. gives an alternative explanation. 
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ajstcir — 3Tq%ftr^l raTl% ^ri^fTFOT q*Tr iqqiSIJ. | Not very 

much in good taste. = Al. qaitqiTr, \ fqdn%S, , 3?sir., 

l46) But the qfJT can be and my help shall be helpful, 

like wind helping to waft the clouds away to enable lunar rays to 
meet the night-lotus. This is the suggestion. = AI, gq., 

(47) Al. 3?sir., 

( 48 ) Al. «r., 

(49) Al. fwq^i^KcT^qqi, ftiqr., 

(50) AL q^^qp^ct^., S^F., 

(51) The maxim is “ qsfr^fcRcF^F 3«ir | ” = -A/, 

a#., qqaq , aT^qis^F^r, ^^r., wf. 

i52) Al. ^ 

(53) Al. %q3F., arqqFSiFr^, «rsfr., qq., 

(54) Al %qF5^., vrrfqqj, f?q., 

(55) Al STJT., 37fq., qjleq., gqj., STicqr., ?r^. 

(56) Al. N. takes f^q^^qTl^oi: as a clause by itself and 

explains: ar^F qq^FFRafr l = Al. %q3^., q?:jq- 

irq., qg;. 

(57) Al q^Tqi%^., 5tFc5cSI^, ^qiF , ^.‘ 

(58) Al j srqqigqr^j gg;. 

(59) Al arra., 3T3qFq, i^q., «jf. 

(601 Al %q^3^, iF^r., qi#TlTF, 

(61) A reference to ^q;SFtJqi'’q of the qFBI^S found here. 
What Nala wants to say is that great beings like the need not be 
implored for q^Fq’FF^. The tendency to q^fqqjR is ^q;f?r3C in them. = 

Al. i^., srq'F., 5i^., sr.j #r^qqF, li^F., sRqrgqra, €g[. 

(62) d has been subjected to various interpretations : (i) 

^F^F^ qq ^q^'r/?qi; 1 a^q^q^iw qiiq fcqq: l-M (it) qq qqq gFsFRFrf- 
tqqqq q;q5F% FRqsqF: i 5RqriRHqF‘q®rq scqiqfqdsq i:ra l-N (ni) erq 
=q F%fsrcqFFfrq?«Fqr^F€riTq qq q^qi^q: ^FqF'asiqq ^q^ofrqr; — N. optionally. 
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I feel that :he sentence simply means ; 'And remember me, when 
the work is done " i e do not fail to report to me about the success- 
ful achievement of the work " = Al. 

(63) Al Ifw., It'7. 

(64) Al -37. J frq., ffg;. 

^65) An auspicious omen. Even in next two verses auspicious 
omens are described ~ Al. 

(65) Al 5 

(67) The translation has been given acc io M N takes 

’■gTSTTreC, and differently as " mountain (q'JT) which 

had many shrubs and which had the carnivorous animals 

and serpents concealed by foliage " and comments : 

t | = Al. 

3T?c^qiT^, sqq., and 

(68) Al. 

(69) One of the fine fancies ^ Al sriSTrqRf, %%., 

(70) A very graphic description. On q;^r g-gj H says 

= Al. 

(71) Al. q;req #?T. 

(72) Compare the opportune remarks of N and M (i) 

qr%5rri%: | r%f!Tqtqqrf3qqi?rq ^ jt f.h cw it^> gr%- 
3JT|CN) (li) H'‘W^^IT':q?TiT(q#r^;Tq?§[frT;Tiqarff?q:rTfq ^ fjcTwrer 
5')F«rRqqcqifT^: \ = Al sr^qq^E:. 

(73) For we have a v 1. which would mean 

" Kailasa ". Dos not make much difference. = Al. aTrqrqRf 

3?5=fq.3irR, sRqqiT^, 

(74) Al fspqr., gwqqr, %q;r., hh, 

(75) Al. Jirqfqr sr^qnTr i%tr. 

(76) — ‘ ^RI?rspRoq{fqqffq^; j_M ‘fgsi^r 

sr«r5(nTr% ^iflq?ir^fif%5qr ^ \ ^ 
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I ’-N= Al. qsrsq., raJr., sqfci., ftq., ?3|. 

i77) N notes another likely interpretation : aq^rqt ?qJI: 

q q^qr fra qr, gf^rqq qsprqrFri%Ki% qr | ssfi^n^r q^r; qr | = 
Al. qoifqqr. 

(78) - H =>IZ. 

(H) and ?rqr. (M). 


(79) This is the first verse until now. which I shall call unsatis- 
factory; not in idea but in expression- The idea the poet is wishing 
to express herein is too big for the verse; and hence he has not been 
sufficiently clear. The idea is : the city was reflected in some lake; 
the reflection occupied the central part, where the city only could be 
seen, not the water of the lake; round that reflection, the outer 
expanse of water of the lake on all sides was visible; it appeard as a 
or moat round the reflected city# And the poet feels that the 
jfjgfqjq is realy a of or with a moat thrown round. 

= Al qrq^qr 55%?rr?ffr, ^q;r., ftq., 
v80) Al. STRi., q^., frq., 

(81) fqqf^i|;qil‘?jrr; has been well-explained by N : qrai^s^q 

ra^irff 1 qi;q[ff q?rr-stq|5 i ^qorqi 

q^4q|s fq?r% ffqq: | = Al sq. 

(82) — may better mean having the blue clouds 
near its q:u5--region (upper stories) (and hence the palace was 

It was a sky-scraper with clouds hovering below its topmost stories# = 
AL arra.p ;5qf?r<^'5rRr. ( Acc. to M there is the 

suggestion of parallel ref to S'lva who is has a white 

form and is ) 


(83) A very Interesting fancy explaining the of the 

moonhke faces of the r%qr.^ 

(84) The referred to in the verse is differently explained 

by Mallinatha and Narayana : (i) ?rr qr%q?r^: fqqfraj, qi’CfrMfqq’TraT 


^rqRR«ratqr; arqtflqfq; qq;c7cqq, I - M (ii) ‘ ^qq'rf^iq^qq^qiFT 


qrararf^r ’ ffq rq^s^^w qrscfqqqq. | sjq ^ qrars fr% 
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•x % 

SiT^qr ifqeqr fpri ^tir r%=f%c^^: | 3T«I ^ sq-gr- 

Vtr m ^R?TiT ?r7'f'RPT 'sv=qr^^R ^nqr | ^5j5cqsT: i 

gq^rfqjj, | sjn^i sq^qr f^racwr- 
arq qmrs^qrfq ^ ?=^'^r5qR fl«nfqri%rgiTqqr!q ffcqwrqrqjj. | 

5qq'r?7icTrs q:q!qrq ct^r sq^qqr tqqqncrrKfs--qrrJ7qf!rqq:q5irqi% ^(=Rrr?T- 


n^,\ = Al %crc5^,, feqf., aqriq., qg. 

(83) A very odd poetical fancy The present rumbling cf 

clouds is supposed to be just a reverberation going on ot a quarrel 

between the that city and the clouds. The purpose of the 

quarrel is well explained by N. thus : ??^?rfnr^F?'iTI5rR ^F^^TF^" 

«. 

^ qrqsqf'q, mm cfi^t iTf?r 3rg-+qt% fR Jqq- 

qqfqr: qjsfi i riqr: 'qr?'qi% q?:fr ^liqqrfcr | jqqrgi q^jRr =q 

Rcq 1 qg q:^5q?rs?rTrq risrr»r g^iRr qr | qp'qif 

qrpq vriq; i qisiq^Mf^iSf qj^crfa qq^^q^ci q cq5im \ = Al. two 

sqfq., %qiT., 

(86) Al. «rqr., 

(87) For mythological reference cp. N ‘ q[0T sqlq qg'iqgTJFSr- 

gsrq^Stfq l— Also cp, notes on v L 32 above. = Al i% jS-qir., 

HST., 

(88) Al qqiipF:., d^r., €?i. 

'89} The non-violation of qra^fiRiq is thus explained : a^: 

=q^rqq fi^qqRraqqr sqfq cTsrr ffeqr%crT | “ sTfdfq sF^ serr iitiqq 

fifejn ^qrr i ra% qr qr% qrr # %qr qr%qqr n ” fra qqqiqiiqffT ^iq: | 

About another suggestion of the verse M. says : cisif ^ qqflqqwi 3qqr==^- 
qofr® ^rqqq «q*q% while N abserves : qq^iqjr^iq^iqr STR ^fSqiqr’J^q- 
^q^q ^qq | N, certainly is the right commentator heie = Al. aqra., 
32:r., «!., ^qq qrg;., q^. 

(90) Al qrcgfqaar, <%&q, 

(91) The mythological reference to this given by M : 3 ^ 



fxTTTT 1:1% 1 This mythological refe- 

rence IS explained in greater details by H. “ f%S5 

^a^rairrr^rsr^fFsi^ ^tfrot 

^ ci3;i?^i-s n=5^%JT 57r%s?ci^?: ^m: 51^ 
grj fFT ct^^r TTI^T^a^ral I N's observation on the verse : T^.HR<Iliq 

gfoi^'r of ^7% f%?ra fra ^ra: is not much warranted by the text. = 

AL sificfRFr, WTJ., fx^., 4??;. 

<92j f;<3rqg - cp. M : ni^rqg- frq^r : 1 

qfcW'^qt^r 3^: qrra??n i sr^r giiraisfq f^i^cqsq: | Also note 

M's remark on the verse : FfSToSt^r^: qil^TT 

qj^ I = Al. erfiFq, f^., frq., Wr., ^g;.. M holds tgrr^rirjf is sugge- 
sted The possibility of qiisct refuted by H thus : q'=er ifrt3ciflTl% =11^ 
‘ nWci 3ffisg^rr iViqiJrg. ; f ? g ^TT^fJgftqgqrRr isrf ; ’ f P ct 

2''?iT'^rj-T%:, ^OTigoi?^ ^fTq'fqqj^Rmre^irgrci; i 

t93,' Al. ra%., 3T%,, & 

■94) Al. 35rT.,'^rqHr, 37ra., ®q., gqj., ^^ 5 . 

(95' Just as a difficult word or phrase is put a or a 

circular mark round it to show its gqffraf i- e. ^qf«r.5r, similarly the 
invulnerable city was as though having a in the form of the 

moat to suggest its ^Jn^rfTr ( Note also the earlier reference to 
in a different aspect ) = 'TiPT^tfqcTVTr-q'nife^Er — For this reference cp. 
fhe following remarks of the various commentators, (i) qilSl^nf^l 
^qixpi •■cfFqfq T:i%qj ?fi;^raqrTr '^qsqrai^^i ^rgrmqr | 
•<7i«qqii%q;rq7:^r%q'r ^«rararara xrferait.^iq q;q siratPcr i-N (ii) qcnraErafr- 
'JfrsJFST; I -M (ill) 'si'orqr sfJfraqTiTq ^nfqcigw 
qiRPT^^rqqTi'JiJF'qiqlrq: qr q:i%qjr qqq^jrasig, fqqqr qiiqr ^qfq-r =q j... 

'Fj'Sr^iriqri^ieqqcrr g^raqqrqifi^ srrqr 

qftPFfrr | H Al s^^rqfir, orq., iraranrar i%% , 

(96) The face of Damayanti resembles the white lotus, hands 
the red lotuses, eyes the blue lotuses; and the other limbs on acc. of 
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their resemble the =^Tq^ blossom. And thus as if is 

a garland for the worship of cupid. That is the idea = Al 

R., 

t97) Al. 5riqf%?q^i, 

(93) Note the two aUernative explanations of ab and three of 
cd given in the translation. N. also gives another interpretation of 

ftqciqr ?qfqrR crrrN: ^rnsq; 

qqr 3?^?rrq q^qr^L l q'firqr q^ qq q^Ricqq; t ‘ sqlr ^qiqfR qq'iqr- 

3?: w: | =q qrr%$rgr q qr§ =q n ’ frq r^j^Rl 

Not very good. It leaves ' b ' in a very awkward strait. in 

interpretation 1 may be a on account ot many human speakers or 

qcr, = Al arqf., 5r5jirf7fcr-#q, e|. 

(99) The purport of the verse : 3T?qisiq ‘ 3q35l?It 5I?fr Rfqr 

5nq3 qgt “q q^ sfe i ’ s'qr., 5tf<q, qqfqqRi feqr., qq;., irq., 
qf., q^3. 

1100 J qq'f^ CRI^; f%fqsrsr%Vl qft^3: N B^qRqq 
qqq% I— M. Al. qqr., Hqrqqrqr, %qr , suggested by gRqRr in 

?qqqr; arrqtqqr, Hq?., %^r., 

.(101) The white coils of correspond to moon; the blue 
to Lord Visnu/ and the yellow banner cloth to the of Visnu. = 

Al. sn^RFiT, gqj. 

(102) The mythological reference is thus annoted by H ; 3^r 

qfegqRiwq fqcr# rq^rr^qq Rq qfq iRqrfqq qqq%q =q q^Rrs^q;- 
qtiqq, ct rr fq^rrRqq fqqr^Rf^iqqrq: 3?^: rWaRRsq; ; 

sHtr: irr^r q RfiRRcRiR | 3?q?q*k^ qqfqqnqfetRr- 

qqq^if^ qt«§RR5qr qr qfrqrqqqr qRR%% Rfq; i = Al. ssqf^^r, frq., 

(103) The bluish-white fluttering banner as described above* 

appeared like Ihe early rippling current of the Some say 

they seemed to be " children of playing on the lap of their 

grand-parent in this case ! Not very necessary. = Al cF^q, ^q.. R., 
3?%., 3^., 
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(104) A verse which cannot be called very satisfactory, 

is not very happy in his expression here. = Al \ ^iT., 

(105) Al %g3?s. ? arfci., r%qr., 3^., 3^. 

(106) Al 

(107) Al ajinriiTr, %^r., 

(108) Al. Hf. 

(109) Al cq J %q;r., 3^. 

(110) The verse with some changes in cd is the same as the 
coucluding verse of Canto I. 


Canto in. 

(1) Al. ^q., 

(2) Al ^r., 3^. 

(3) A very fine S'riharsa was probebly a poet with a 

Vedantic bent ot mind. = Al. 

^4) Another verse showing the poet's acquaintance with 
Vedantic and Yogic details, cp. 3?^^ 5Sgr%f%RcIirMn?R4’^JR I - 
Vik 1 1. 

( 5 ) Al- f=Eq. 

(6) Al qvqqq^j sp^qqcf^j 

(7) A/, (ff., 

(8) Al. aifr^qr. 

(9) Apropos the 3Rr^»f m going towards the sun cp. ‘ sr5qrf^ 

^ q^cfsq gvnr^Tr l ’ (quoted by H ), For the good omen sugges- 
ted by cp. “ ^isii ^q'R#r aR'sf ^qiti; I 

q^ SRlf^ JTiJir a^q 11 ” ( quoted by H. from 

). Verse 9 acc. to H is an instance of qqqarqq =^3% 
qar^?r?«r(qix, I cp. qqr =q a[4q; - “ q^rq5=qia: gr^: qnsq^T%: | 

srwpn^paTRHfr 'Wt. il ” = Al. arra., 

(10) Not only the were enjoying a smile at fhe cost of 
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but even the did it, it seems, playfully imitating the 
oi hers! = Al. ^fzrgin’T, g^rwr, 

(11) At 

(12) AL slr^qrir, f??., 

(13) N has here given a number of different interpretations of 

some wordSi not to any particular purpose, except showing him to be 
a master of interpretation i Thus first giving the meaning given In 
the translation earlier, (i) he proposes to read ^ for ^ optionally 
and renders it as o^^ 1 (ii) for which M reads he reads 

‘and gives^I%qiT as a v I. meaning Very simple 

indeed ! (lii) He takes in 'a' optionally to mean W*, 

5JS3^ ^rr^rac ^[5FrTrftT3^q^^ ( ) (Iv) he proposes to read 

once with a, once with b, (v) for g qfs he optionally reads ?rqi% and 
explains it as ' having new friends ' (qqq[?:^cr:). The friends, 

being new, have left Damayanti above = At ©qJT., 1R.> 

(14) Al sli^Tfir, srmqiTRr feqi., 'TK'irrir, 

(15) The fH says that has not yet given up the childish 

pranks of attempting the impossible. N. notes an alternative interpre- 

tation for cd : 'T%'rfr % f T 

^ arptr s <a-{^§-cwrqrR sdisrH^ gsjiid: 

qiSR itiqRrfrf^ ’35Ri:q=ErR: I = At ^isq., 37sfr., R^., 

(16) AL 

(17) t£ IS a fine cp- the %qrR^ view : SFROigufT.' ^4- 

t ~ N. proposes to read qm as a sepa- 

rate word optionally and takes it to mean qfSR qrSfJ Not 
very appropriate. = Al. 3l4., 

(18) AL li^., qrq., 

(19) Al. fR., 

(20) AL %,J 5^f., H doa not countenance the pun herein. 

(21) cd gives a SEpfcT for illustrating the truth of ab. M. rema- 
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rks : fsgT ^ 'fa q-5Fs;^r?Ei^: | N. 

optionally takes cd to concey other aspect of Nala's greatness and not 
merely a 2rt^5fr%^. He says : 3?fq ?rar- 

siki; 5Rr: I sisqrs'?!^ 

gjf. Sc^ira | s f g & ^ ^ is the performance of 

sacrifices. ^ is acts of charity like digging of wells/ gifts of food etc. 
cp. “wr'ftfTcT^’Rrr^^^rqciJnRR I srvru^qrTirrr; qlfiaqf; n cc^ira^- 

^cTRT ^ fjfcr I 37Jcr??lf R qSRl^ cT^R^iq^ i| ” Also cp. H : ft 

«ri^ci# f rr; — arr^f aq: «?q qaiRi RigqrRqn 1 srr^sq W 
fq R fs-RfqR’^rqg || f qr^rncRrrqrK ^qqiq^iqTR r i 3?^sR:RJ?ifiiTr; ^r- 
cqRr«frq% || = AZ. r,, q^^gjTtrr. 

(22) The f5r is givihg a number of apparent lies; for all things 
which it says are not facts probably, but intentional exaggerations. 
And H. very nicely defends these : ^qrqiqqrRT F'qqifqsqifqisr IRsqiRFR- 

q?sR ritr: 1 qqr rifrrr — ‘ r rrr ffRf% R ^ig ^.rstsr fqqrfqif® i 

RfRrcqq rqRRiqfft qwrRRf^qifcqRmrR || ’ = AZ. aqr^rqRr, 

%^r., frq., Rg;. 

(23) Here we have the ^qi^Uf in snf^ getting the upper hand. 

= Al. grRr,, qiqqiR^ qiisq., M however observes ; sjqiRqrqr; 

JT^RrRRtRiRqNqrqi^'qiqr^igqqTqRiqRFRiqqiT^^iTqRRif^'qR^q I 

(24) The apparent in the bracketed portion at fhe end of 

the translation is removed by taking the translation ot d as given in 
the translation. The summing of this verse is extremely well done by 
H arqrq RtsR: — arrisraRFfroNr rs; qrrwsRr^R qt 

FqRrq rr =r qa ffqr ^rr^gRRoi qqr ci^itrg- ^rfr erqr ^rvqiRiqRi 
55 ^ RrfrR¥% frqr ct?Ri'|RRq ?:Fvq qisqf^ f fr 1 rr r qR^ qi ^- 
?IR*I?R ^ 3^1: BTR RR^ %qR^; Rqr RR; aTRq rr; 

RWf^ R gR^IrqR.; 3TR RR; SF^qf^IrqR R^T 3Tr^qfRfR RFR: | R^F SfFRT 

qrqqjRF q fFR fr: i = «fFFRq — cp. ‘ 5i?RRr qinvfr lq: 1 

ft?rqr qrf^ fqRcR F'qfir; ^fi^ r^ I ’ quoted by N. ‘ R;q5T ?aMT R^«q! qr 
RR^fil^qFtq qr 1 qs^RFJRRF iqsr:?JFF%ql RFRqRfqR^ll’ — ^ quotedby H. 
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(25) - cp N : ^>4 fgr Hr H i fST; iHr; Hr 

^r I Ht Hr ^ o?^rH ??(frra I cd also 

have a sugges'ion : 3T«r H sT^f^f ^ Hsfq 2Tr=^% 1 

So also they solicited of this ^ Al. gHtqfJT, 3T?n.j 5r^, 

1^,, %^r., 

(26) The reference to Nalakubara and Rambha has already 

accurred earlier. ( cp. v. II 37 ) = AL 3T%., 1^,, 

(27) fT fT \ Note M : 

iTPR:5Rrw.?i; ?r 5[frr%3: RrfRrPqr fr ir ap)®: i r f^r- 

'TiaRig^r^rr^ = AL sr^., 

(28) If Indra would have noticed the. Hrra he would have 

thought that it was due to the sentiment of -s^ffR in mind for 

Nala ! And this would have been a hapless position for S'aci indeed 1 
The poet has been mischievously silent about the real cause of Saci's 
hornpitation (i) admiration or (ii) But anyway (i) Indra *s eyes 

being suffused with tears and (n) together brought about 

the non- perception of S'aci's horripilation by Indra. = AL 

^.5 Ithi.j, eg;. 

(29) Parvatf also being afraid that may create in 

her love for Nala, and this would be against qrf^c^ and S'iva's noticing 
it would be very bad resorted to dossing the ears by her a ^g r % under 
the pretext of when excellences were being heard by 

S'iva She might have straight way walked away to avoid such a 
difficult situation. But she being could not do so. So she had 

to do in this way. = AL aff., a^ra., arsn., 

(30) fgsrr^'s consort is speech (^1^^), tried to curb 

that speech under the pretext of silence observed for religious practi- 
ces. But little did that f%«rr5rr, know that already had 

embraced Nala and enjoyed his company 1 ( M. says that the consort 
of 5lin is (i) ^ (h) e|uin‘cH<i>f. Bbth were attempted to be 

restricted and in both ■ cases Vidhi faileiid' 1 M. explains gRl and 
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two ways consequently : g?TilJ.’-(?) cTSF^fir^d (®v)^ZWr- 

Trf&^^r^ai ^ i ‘ ’-(») nfcr^a^rRoTr (\) f^riFJis^r^pijT l And 

he remarks in conclusion : «rq 3TSI?gcr^oi!cn^5fiafr- 

f^RcIircit%; srr3Ti77R!ir | N observes : Spqrsf^ 

R5[tPT 3?3^i ^ ^rnriRr | = Al. ?ri?r., sni.j «f. 

(31) CD. N : r%«<ifr; ^Tarsi'? er^ir^i^ 

qrra^twra: i%‘flTRFqr ^ | The description in the last few 

verses has been justified by M by the following remark : 3^ 

^rc*T^WrJrr%c^[^: | S'riharsa has paid in this verse 
a homage to Visnu* Earlier he has paid homage to S'lva and hence he 
was not clearly a bigot 

(32) In this verse two ideas have been mixed. Firstly that the 

creator, after creating the beautiful face of Nala, created ( the inferior 
creation viz. the } moon of the fullmoon day. This was lack of 

commonsense or taste. But it was not a uniform characteristic of 
creator. It seems that at another time he realised this folly of his and 
so while attempting again to create full moon/ realised the uselessness 
of that task and he threw up the unfinished moon on the head of S'lva 
( which it IS since decorating ). N. nicely sums up 

ia;!q qrloiRtnra ci«nfq ^F5T^arrfq=g^ I 

=g7s:F?fq wifi=q cKf^^ ffcr ttf^: ! = Al two qjiBq., aqR , 

(33) Three 'Sqpqii^ things are poetically imagined to be caused 

by the sense of shame on the part of the moon, s Al ^RTF.j qqR, 
arfcT., sr^iSEFR, 3qF5qr5srF?T, , ( FFTesq-fq^ 3TF%5[r^ti%v5srr^ ar^r- 

I ) 

(34) A very odd fancy certainly. = Al. sq., ^q., %1>F., 

(35) 14+18=32 =^3^ &aTai^fq?Trs — ‘ 3?wri% 

fftHM ^qrqrq^cR; \ 5^n>r q’nqrF^ iq?ir IrcFr^fl^r t) aTf^l^r 

jFT?qq^vq^ftF(i;_ I arsfqrr^ qt gr?iqrfi:?n ^Jierr; n Also cp. H: f^ri 

=qq^qfraT2[5Fcq =qFf nTqfkfjcF^ fq«33!rrar*i.-“ sfi^qr sqraw i^w 
1%'^; I «%^(iFnT %q ’^?(T^rR q?^ll q^^^qRT iflJiRrr ^qiqfq’EcR; i 



II 3Ti5^r *r?w5fMfr % | srsjsn^ 

=gg'4 =^ i%iT ?iST?lrw w: ii ” = Al. 377., ^[=5qr T%4r., ht;., %7;r., !«?., 

^^.5 ^^3 5 f beauty of teerh suggested by the idea )- 

(36j In Doint of beauty the king escels cupid/ in prosperity 
Indrai in ajffT S'esa, and :n forbearance Buddha. Reference 

to Buddha is very important Shows Buddha held ;n high esteem by 
our poet = Al. cq-,j ?^3S. 

(37) cp. N : 5lf%r%: i 

Tfr^ir 3Tf7 JT5§T!^^.qrr ^rerr xm 371 ^: 1 wr | = 


Al. trlr^sr^'TJ, srsrr., ^w.-, 

(38? ^^iFrrg^B - ‘ ^iif'^^»T?75rmr%qTrser; 1 ^qrsfslrrri^r 
1 ’ WIiT«rr7l'T^mg’:TR[J^ - cp, N. iTR^r- 

qRHT irr^iriTt 75fJic^i%7^ It^i gm^iiqra ^rr^r: i = Al. 

(39) The ^5F was hence the born of it had 

also habit which is just like qvF^Cqgqr q;r%^RrWd 1 

?f|^q shows himself to be a rqfq-expert ! But the idea intended is net 


conveyed very satisfactorily. In the intended idea fq^is correspond to 
banks and fame to river. = AL T%%., 

(40) But as the things mentioned m the translation of a 6 c 
above are not there, so remains ! By the way q^Crq was 

the highest mathematical number of ^[^q's times. = AL 3Tr%^qff%“ 


(41) Al. s^r., § 3 r., 371%., 

(42) Al 37[^r'Tl7r, ^Tir., I^q., STR., )§^. 

(43) Al. %5r?555C., a7!!fr., 

(44) The meaning is that the swan says it can be absolutely 
relied upon by Damayanti in confidence cp. The implied similarily- 

q«rr fsr> J^k'src’irR ; 7 r?qirr?r ^rg;^ ?f% ttr; — m. = Al. 55177., 
eBisg., %g;. 

(45) Al. ? 7 idlMm ( The ^rjr is not a happy one; but for its 
defence see N's comments on next verse. 
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(46) cp. N : 

fPfT = 

(47) Al. 3T?JF., %^T,, 

'48) Al ^Err., 3^^.j ^rgqR, 
(49) Al. g-., 


^rgsn 

Al sIfaRqi. 
^w.. 


(50) Al. f:i5q,, ®?r., 

(51) cp. N : 5r^^ii?T ^?ERr srsriiifl^ 

fERF ^ VIR: I cRI3 ^RTTO- 

ciqg q ^r: I = q^E^KcPS., 

(52) Al. ^SKT., 3T;RT3ErR, l^R., 

(53) The author here explains why the swan did not straight- 
way announce Nala's love for Damayanti and ascertain next whether 
Damayantf similarly loved Nala. The explanation is that the deep 
heart of great persons like Damayantf, should be known by an 
attempt to fathom it and then only the matter should be directly broa- 
ched; just as a bathing place should be recommended^in a deep pool 
after making a good fathoming of the pool = Al 3T. e(iqqi, ^r^., 


rs r\ 

(54) qi^ - q^ci^ ( N. H ); (M) cp. M : 

qRRwr=^"r^jrr Rsisr BqqRRSRQi qu%: ^ I ‘ 

qjRl; ’ fRq^: I Both interpretations are equally good. = Al sf. 


®q?r., eg;, 

(55) Al. ^tfiTqqr, ^ ®^r., 

(56) The verse clearly aims at more than one phrases. The 
translation fully brings the senses out. A few supplementary anno- 
tations which become necessary are — Scli ?! cfR^^S ^5fqR; 


auoted by M. The greatness of the great, like the suggested m 
cd is ^gqRfSqJTl 3 TRrq^r«r l N. also notes a^ 

this 3TR^ in the form of the fe is a novel one; when the Rq ‘ 
is reflected but not The normal reflect srql as it is before 

it. This reflects a «rq and not the «rqf. = 



(57) Al ^r^qirr, 

(58) The suggestion is that your sight itseli is an end in itself, 
the highest favour imeqinabie. But N. observes ; 

^ R3l?flT5rcWircr?.3^5niT«^, ciSTi 3r^R;T 

ST Ri WRt?rcr'TT:oT5rriT'4fpir% d^rRBRiRiefsrsT sreirrffrqqiqq- 
srI- fTB ^arq era t3j=qa5T I aaqr/q: a^r qcRqRq: i s Al. 

c,, %^r.j aa 


i59) cp N : 37q “q HoSSfRlSW q f Rff - ^ fl:5[^rsi, q>r m 



Rq: I = Al C., \ 3Tqr., ^R., IR., 

(60) Al. arfa., RRtqqr, 3?ef(r«rrq, 

(61) qqfrjaq — M. takes differently ; qqrr airasqtqf feal- 


qrsiqrroRfR^TRRP^ qftqq: aaqr | = Al qq., aqrarr ot., aa. 

(62) Thus the swan requests for an elucidation; and suggests 
that not only it is eligible to listen to that thing; but it can help in its 
realisation. = Al. ^Riqqr, ^qiT., 

(63) Even the aq^rFjfq can he realised by efforts; then 

your objective ( Nala ) who is in your 3pa:q;^ar can certainly be achie- 
ved. = There is a v. 1. arqiRq for Rsfr-qa read by N and he renders 
ab in two ways : — (i) " Why this { talk of of qs ) ( f%fiRq;;) you 

shall attain ( 3TqFR% ) the object which is then in the mind of yours. " 
(ii) " That ( Nala ) who is in your mind. I have understood [ 3Tq[R% 
( ^ concealing ) of your part ? " = I^llTcft; -- 

(M) 37qg;%; (N) 3Tq53%: ^^nrSrfii; ^q; (H) = H takes ab still 
differently ■- Why is it that you are treasuring ( 37qV-q% ) this secret 
which is there already in my mind ( i e which I have already guessed 
correctly ) ( fR%qR?rT ). = About c N refers to the S'ruti quota- 
tion : “ qqr qr% fqq^ arillR ?rf ” and H. refers to “ q?qqqr 5T 

qgef I = This verse shows S'rfharsa as a Vedantin. = Al. Rql., 

a?., «f. 

(64) The verse is inrroduced by M. as : aqq qftf ^Rtl^tq^tlRr 
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^ ^ 5fS[aTif - f^r^qn? ! = N. introduces the 

verse as : 

N. interprets in two ways : (i) '' One who is foremost in 

truthfulness ( 3jqRni^af ) and appreciativeness ( ) and who is 

omniscient Hq?" ). Ui) The same as M; and he annotates further : 

q;q qqq • xm 

^RT ^iT %jh m \ N. also takes in a different way 

optionally in coustruction of the sentence Jjqfo ^\ 3q% 3T^ 

— Take me, if you want/ as a fooL — me, who am ijq[o C acc. 

to interpretation I \ = The 'BTr%Rf — one of the eight siddhis ot 

the Lord, cp 3TRJ7F ITlRf; | ^ ^ 

qqr qjrqrq^rrftcrr ll ffq ^ri^sq^rgqrt qr=q^qi%rq«rr: ( quoted by H ). s ,4/. 
srr^rqqfj qq., ^^r., ftq , 

(65) N. notes this in'erpretation of cd- and also gives another 
interpretation reading sq^f sqqqi^ — ‘ cnvq: ^ra*q: 

aqq'qtti^ 3Tqq l^qrq qi'‘-q. . .q =q®lq q sqfqq^fq \ qq: sqr g Tj;q 

gq^qq q^r | q?q%q q eqfqq^fq | qqqrfqq'tit^ qsiiafr q^- 

q^qq: |. . .arqq'^qrqtq; qfq q q-qfq q==Siiq 1 %^ qifl=q'[qqrqT?q^q q=E»^r{q 

gf I ' And in conclusion he observes ; qq^fjqq: q^: qf^qq^q qq gqq 

sqqr ^2[tqqr q^r qirfqqrqr q “q^sfq q^qfq | q^oqr; 

qq^ I 3Tq qtqcqqq qqq^rfq qr^qqr i The N. S edition reads 3qg;r 

qicirri^ = qqiqqrfi: = qqt., gq|qcW, frq., qFtqrgqrq, qq. 

(66) Al. %qq^., iq., qrq., ®^r., qq. 

5 3 <s 5 5 d 

(67) AL qqw%5q, qrq , ^qt., qq. 

(68) Al. qiifq:.^ sq,r., qq. 

(69) A I cfiisq j 3Tqi,, q^., ^T., qq. 

(70) Al. 3T , ®^r., Irq., i^. 

(71) Al. srqr,, qisq., sq. »qr., qq. 

(72) Al. sw. 

(73) cp. M's introduction to the verse : 3jq qqf q qrfqq | 
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cfH cTci: I = -A/ 3T?ir., mj.^ 

(74) Al. m.L, 4^. 

(75) The Vedas are always Iicrrg^^f:^. If the idea of my sr^df^T 
is like ' Veda ' in your heart make it g’JUfT^ by prefixing the jrqg of 

‘ ^r?n having another lover than moon '. Just as the latter is impossi- ' 
ble, equally impossible is the former = Al. R., 'T^^'IRcf^., 

(76) Al. R , eqr., s^r., 

(77) Damayanti takes a leaf from the Hamsa’s book; and with 
a trenchant humour, strikes back at him orally ! = N. observes : 

^vTiwr^fFT crff awRTtqsrra ^R«qri?fR 3^5crr?T \ = Al. 

qar^, 3^I^qr3JIr^^, 4?g;. 

(78) cp. N : Efs:r=^ri?!ErcqR :Tr?q:%l3 ^rrg: | = Al. 

am., 3isir., ?rg. 

(79i Al. arq-?., gg:. 

(80) N. understands ab somewhat differently : Can your 

offices be used for any higher g^al than my being this f Nala's } sole 
servant ? " mm mm I rP^- 

^ I S Al. c., qq., 

(81) qiffjgr; - (i) lotus-faced (ii) 3Tsqr =W 

€ JT^Rf^^; H; quotes a reference to 37g R^T^J^ 3TIf 

c^iRf; — “ Rsrqrs^ 

iifrr%r; !1 ” = Al. q?., hw4., 

(82) cp M : “ 5T3r aTqi^3TqwiTJRRr%«'ir’jJT?rfq^?q pnrJif%f;#'- 
ifrg'r gif^ivf »3fqcq«T[?cT?;iT^(rci’^R^^ i sTRsrf^r; 

^T'^jfT'T: I = N. also refers to this suggestion and then quotes : 

| '%i 5[^q^ci^; u ” = 

%^r., «g:., 

(83) Al. ^q;r., sRqrsirw, sg;. 

(84) N, gives an optional rendering of SRSf: 
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m: i^ssr^r ^qr^rr^ I ^q^siCf aq^qr ^fRfr 

i:ra arfq q«JT aq qfq^ q^qfjcr asrr fq f-q^q: \ — Al q^iqi^^.^ 


'^w.T., ffq., eg;. 

(85) When the 5?f is not prepared to give others' lives to them* 
whence tne postibility of its giving its own life for others ! Said in 
joke; not seriously, s The line a has a veiled reference to persons 
like sipjqqnq acc. to comm. Some persons famous for such a are 
enumerated in a verse quoted by N : “ J 

^qrrq^qfR raqqq q|r?qqm,i = AL snlr., wi., 

(SS) AL %qc!5F,, Ixq.j i3^. - 

(87) AL qR^rn, ^^r., sr^qigirriar, gg;. 

(88) r%q(ir - cp. N : JrroTTrq^ tsr^sgqrfJR^ 

ssqr qq ^^rsjr 1 = A/, sq.^ ^q;r., i?q., ^g;. 

(89) Al qjfsq'.j f?q , qg;. 

(90) AL 3Twq, sifg., qROir^, R., 37^1., 

(91) fqriqgsqr fe'sq^q qf^qr inrr s^qqqt^q g^q^qrRqqqq 

qrrgrrq q^ritlr is the remark of N. on o. = AL '^(qiqq'f, 3T., , 

bw., qg. 

(93) AL X., fq^., 

(94) Al t., qq^qqr ^q., qg. 

(95) For qggg^rnt RSrqqr^, N has a curious different expla- 
nation with a different splitting as ; qqrg^f srf^qTq qi^r cp N : 

q^RFa?: g - 'qqgg qgqrs«qrqa; srg^r sr^arsf, s^qr qr qqi^r qra^t qr i 

qr^nq&qouT | fl ! sRqc'j^g I q^qtqqaqg; ar^rr qi | 

fteqr q giursq fcqq: i qs:f - 1 arflq^q 3Tir;qcTrrq arTfqsrq^: 
fqqfq qrg qiqqq qteqlqqq. | qq3'g5qq?:rq;q ^Fi'q; i 3?'qc'jqqi^ i = 
AL 5R[oq.j %qs^., ^^r., qg. 

(96) AL EEisq j qq., Hf. 

(97) AL 

■ (^8) N. reads qsr^qfqgql for ^qgqfqcjqi comments : cR^qi^- 

qqr, 3?'^^?qqqr i qqr^- 
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'•74 ^4 rraif 3?i74 qr':q ^-qpr %??; irrrrfqr s^rff. 

g'-rg^Fra 5 ^-q 3 tf' 7 f[%sqRr?T 37'#^f.7srr 1 •fftrsR I 

^[grsf^ 3 ?r 4 iq^rr^ 37:»Tr^q- fq w% i ^q^f?rFrrr?5Ji4-: \ = Al. 

xTfj^-feq, #r7-HF, %4r., Bi^wgirrH, 4^. 

(99) Al. 0^r. 

(100) Al. w.m.i 35q., 5?r., 4^.- 

(101) A verse in which too much is compressed in few words; 

and hence the sense becomes somewhat clouded. Cp. N.'s comments 
on the verse which are illuminating : f iTW, cfTifFT: gnq; BT^ t^i 
iTFir aTijciiffT f^^rsri <?f^'7r?r5iR-cT|fH'35wi%F{r3ti ^rii^i%q[ait 

=^^^:r^RT ‘ 3Trr3:cq«f^gfqrf2j<jfr 

^r4 f>ti^r-7tT53 ' I Q^rrqf^r^ 5r«?*Tf4tn ^qt ^qcqrrgtj;, ^^pfr 

?irsT-:R Frr%«q4rR’T: i...375=q^rf7 spTg-ii- 

rgqirqtr: q^srir goq: erVq £r§r ^rrsf^ 

FrqtT^cgi%: 1 qffra%5iRT RSiaqrqR^qsfj^; ciq; 1 fli^q'^rqiFrrq^iqqiRr: 1 

Jj;# fqsJW cil^FgqioTRR ^errqnr^ I = Al. 

?fFrr., if:sr.j 4^. 

( 102 ' Al. i%%, 

(103; Now starts the description of the qilTR’^S of Nala< The 
TiRfiT^rs are ten in all — ‘ ?Rqifri%; iTSiiq I R5T- 

RTqRqf%?5rqf^r5r; n g^sr Ja;%i?5qai: 5Fr7c(?irr: 53 ; t| ’ 

We are now described these acc. to the following scheme : 

{ vv. 103-4 ): FiaR^ (v. 105); ( vv. 106-7 }; 5iraq and BT^ra (v. 

108); qa^PTR^qr (v 109); J^sTtaqR ( vv. 110-11); gJiTf? ( v. 112); 

( V. 113); and there should not be the last stage iK®! says the ca 
( in V. 114 ). s Al. 

(104) Al. STR. 

(105) N has interpreted cd in many optional ways ; (i) ' And 

his mind ^solely devoted to you. does not waver ( at all ). like a 
picture ( = IR^RR ). ' N. adds here : R^^spjT R^'cR FJT^cIoqg., 

ctW fgsrfqR SIR ct^«l4 ^jq; I (ii) 'No wonder that his 
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mind/ solely devoted to you does not feel attracted by anyone else. ' 
N. here probably intends for (lii) "Thai his picture 

of yours captivates his mind solely devoted to you/ is no wonder. " 
(iv) “ No wonder that his mind solely attached to you, does not look 
at other attractive things (f%^) at all/ (v) "There is no wonder, if 
his mind/ solely devoted to yom sees this picture of yours STI^r- 

^^) " reading for [%=?[, Normally is excitant but here 

it is f^S hence no wonder, (vi) The last inter oretation is 

the same as the M/s accepted by us in translation. = AZ. 

(106) The verse expresses two ideas in the main. In the first 

half that Damayanti is ever present in the mind of Nala; and secondly 
on acG of constant meditation on Damayanti and the consequent 
lovesickness/ Nala is heaving heavy sighs continuously. On these 
ideas a poetic contradiction is based and explained- ascends 

the of ?r^’s Ii is she, therefore, who should be 

fatigued and sighing. But the sighing is done by Nala ! This is to be 
explained poetically as happening on account of the identity of the 
two by Nala's constant meditation = AL 

(107) AL 3TRT. 

(108; AL ^^r., 

(109) Even under such conditions he competes successfully 

with Cupid in beauty; and also in point of ( this latter is by 

suggestion >. Al f%%,, 3?%., sfiTS!!., WW. 

(110) On a cp H. : 'Ti'TrepT <Ti*T5fir^^oq5[n=g^^ff[F^r- 

. i “ g?n tTriT srtTxn wr ?iq>ni=5®Rr i ^ 'Ti^glr 

II ” I ^icr^ 

“ cTR^rsr^ qrqra(fq ‘ ^raJiarf^- 

sqf’fs^TR I “ =5r^r ir^r^crF^^r^r | 

artg^ |] ” s^r%qq% 

I ^ Al. 

(111) For ab cp. aj^rcT^Rr If ’ f?q4; | For 

cp. “ srMfq'r gT'RcrR! ^q: fs qg^Rqjr i 
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gRiRI-a II " - quoted fay M. also cp. : 3T%?rq: 

^ \ H ” quoted fay n, = 

Al ^rarqqr, ncnqrrRr [%%., ^., 

(112) This IS a description of S^Hf^Tq^STr. = Al. ^fq^. 

(113) Ref. to island in Has it any geographical signifi- 

cance ? = Al 

(114) gr (cT^rqr ??it) sr?3, qr i -M.= 

Al. 5?f^T^s[rHW, 1%., 

(115) Al. aq^cqqrrq?, fr?., ?rqj., 519. 

(116) N- notes the pun in some words ; 3T*I ^ W545rfe: 

?p; -wqrf^ril: I 3T5=4?nT r%5rrsj^%: 3Trfi<sq% l M. observes the 

CSrrnT in the verse q;'^ HgsnFHiq ?iiq'?qr^^t%^pr9r?3rq =q sq^qq 1 = 

Al iT^5=3qqr, (H.) (M.) 

(117) Note N.'s comments : r%5qr ^qofrq q^ qqffqg SFqie 
spqqr =q?5R25rqr: gg; gg; qr«PT sq^ ^qrl^qf'Tl^: JTqmiI.i = Al 

3p%?q, R ’Mrqqrs, gqr., 9^., i%qr., ^qq., ^q., 

(118) Al. qi?;5i^§qr. 

(119) 3ir%‘qqqj — q^I%=qqq; ^Tqr5tq^r q^q ^qtri; I = Al. 37^., 
qftqw, %9r., 99. 

(120-121) q-aiq _ ‘ qjsjqj q-iqiTl'^^C ’ (quoted by N. ) ‘ 5 q[?q g 
qrf^^r ’ { Amara quoted by M. ) s Al. 379 ^ 19 ^ 

^ ^ •• 

(122i AL q^oiw, qrq,, 4m., 

(123) qERq qjfq^q cSq 'Sraq ^fq qrq; l The idea about is 

thus explained by M. : R'15CRqq;qq5\9riqRT% qiq; l = A/ %q- 

gffrqqr, 99. 

(124) qiqrqq g^^ g9: gq: qr=qq 99^9 - N a^q ^ qs5g^- 

g^qqfff qj^r - N. gs;^qi[qrr % *?%; g^qqg^r 9qT5q% 

qrq: I M.'= The different ^fqq^qs - ‘‘ qUT9^r 9199^ 99r%^sq95gE: { 
qqr q;q =q n q^rafrstq r^CfcRqqrqr: i §«qr 

I %^^q 93c^^cr:q^ II f9f.r9Jfr ^f^rqr iq^Ijq^^ || ” = Al 
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(125) Acc. to rfrf^ipg rf^ is ar^qf^ITr'n'. On this idea the idea in 
the verse is based. Let N. bring out the full significance of the verse 
In his own words : arSR •RRr^^RFRW r^Rfcn 

I sr: ^ i sr^r 

srg% ^rai% i “ €r%?Ti¥5ii 

^Rar Rfc^iRRRsm ” era [%^t?cr: i s^ir^ R%3Fqc^re[, RRi'lrat^i 
tfcr«r cTf tRrR^ R^i:%R 3Tr^«r5qiL l %R %Rra?RRFS:^ aft R ^Tf#, 

c^rreercK^'i^is^rnFr |^Rr%?':RRfRrq; i rr[ 5^ ^3 Rr=%- 

Rra RTiR; 1 5 ^r: q^? 7 ’'?:iRaiifi 5 qft 5 srR: 5 rR€r ?Rr?era rir: i = Al. RrtgtRsgr. 

(126' About ^RRRr cp. tRRR^ 375TORR 
RraiRRr3r%?RR, ^irRi tnir, | ^irfcR r%?^5Rqirf%R€r- 

sarrRfcrqqoR^liffT sfir^r - m ^qari^R?ir RsqiiqqRTOsarqT [r^rfot t%?^ 
R^ra ’¥?ier TfOTaEr %q era R 3«'^r%i%’: 1 N. The purport of the verse 

is sFTR^R fqi iRRr r%RFT r era ’rra: | = Al. 5 iF 55 ?jrRr, 

RFRFRRr, ©qir., 

‘xl27/ The idea in the verse is given by N. as iollows : 

qgftia: RFRq? - te^qiF r^: ^ir^r si^ri rf^rfr rir; i q^RFftR'^R 
Rf^^f^rqR?q.Rrafq Rqra, dsq RriRqq, ^FR(f«RTRT, 3T^rg'%;, g- ^isttRF risr 
e^*V. I FR ^?3 Rr^'RFS^jRF^F qj^ira.! = Al orqFe^IIRRra^., liRiT., SR. 

(128) Note N 's observation on the verse : stT^^T H 

^ qr^=5{^r^'4‘: | '^^qrsfq- F%g[: 
3 ?wre et ^f^ Rg rIr qsraFSFRfqgiR cfr^rRt i = AL 

gqr., g^R.j q. srra.s, sriRrqRr, =? %r5;r.s, Rq^RgrqRr, sq., itr., %qR., 
m. H. 37ra., RR., 'F., RM-, stir., Rg. M. 

( 129 ) Al. ^qjr. 

(130. The medicitial idea in the verse is : RgrRSTR^RR FRRcRira- 
tq^ crrqrqrRFR era ira^iq: i ( m. also quotes : ‘‘ qRRef F%^F^qra g«Ritr Rf- 
RF^^r; ” era Rfp:: 1 ) RRcRR RgrRF%g ^ TRRira qiR Rc^Farq^rtr ^rri% 
era, ?reRi^ RcRFSTRRt, I -N. “ RgetqRqr frril” ef^ vRrrRRR RgfRika- 
^^R I'RRl^fRn'RRFRFr^ “ RgRf^€ RIRcF^R RI#RIR ” ei^ 3^^ 
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irTa:^¥r^ Q;>rcr i^ra; t Also note N. : 
3q%% qrswr I 3T%HJiS§?:*ff^^ 'I??!. 1= cd N. gives another 

interpretation for cd : ' She did not get any incomparable satisfaction; 
on the other hand she attained great agony and even swoon.' Al. 

3#,, r%lrsr, s^r., 

(131) b ^FR i (N.) ‘ BTrsrepi^g iqq qr^^rqg- 

sRRi;’ ^r^F'ctrirqr i fm.) = Al. gqr., ^ 

(132) Al. irtofFTf fe^r., ^r., 

(133) AL gq^vPq^fqRT, 3TFSTiqqr, 

(134) Al 3T., qjFSq., qpc#^, , STJrqrgqf^, 

(135) AL #w., sqs. 

(136) Exactly the last verse of canto II except ftfcF; 

( the third ) for ^^RF^cT^TF Ref: ( the second ). 
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line 
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Introduction 
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24 
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6 
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inaccuracies 

10 

8 

ululu-karana 

ulzilu-karana 

*» 

10 

comm 
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M* 
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18 
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S'r/harsa 

i* 

29 

spines 

opines 

12 
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corollareis 
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14 
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22 
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does strike 
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Page 

line 

lor 

read 

3 

4 



4 

1 

c 


»• 

2 
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f^^sicrro 

8 

5 

ofTOSN 

oWTsf^ 

9 

1 


c 

11 

6 

1 *ri ^ 

o'Nirkneici^ 

>1 

9 

T^T3o 


14 

10 



26 

6 



32 

8 


3Tf 

35 

10 

^ Cs_ ■_ 

o^ftsrni 

36 

5 



31 

7 

oijsn* 

o^fsrr 

33 

10 



37 

7 


^irecrro 

1 * 

38 

9 

'JKT^TRSI 

’ifenrsa 

40 

5 


oHf^o 

46 

4 

SRTR’ 


47 

1 

o^JOlt 


54 

5 


osifri^ 

33 

6 

0^:5^ 

o3iFrCT 

55 

10 

S5i^o 

^[f5Tto 

56 

1 

<1«IT 

^pir - 

59 

8 

o°Tn^T^o 

oni^ai^so 

60 

7 

o^c^rfto 

ol?nfto 

61 

2 



68 

9 


srf^ 

74 

2 

^!r5^q[TO 

^sse^To 

76 

7 

osqiERTTko 

o’SJRPn^o 

(In 

translation & notes 

I crave the 

readers’ kindness 

making out the simple printing errors it any ). 
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INDICES & APPENDICES. 

(11 Index of important topics annotated in notes. 


Aksavidya. Eighteenfold 86 
Avafu 97 

city of 9i, 12C 


Maharatha 98 
l^lamaka 107 
Manc’ala 99 
Marka/ideya 121 
Mizrcchana 96 


Cakravartin 98 
Campaka flowers & bees 102j 
103 

Devamani 97 
' Dhara's 99 

Dharma* Four legs of 87 
Dohada 101 

Dohadadhupa of Dadimas 101 
Dvipas, Eighteen 85 


Nad/matrka 128 
Nalakubara 116 
Nigalaga 97 
Nirajana 89/ 114 
NidhiS/ Eight 132 

Phakkika 121 
Pancamamurcchana 95 
Patakasthanaka 123 
Pizrta - see Is'ta & Purta 


Is'ta & Purta 125 
'/tis89 


Rambha 116 
Ratibandhas 136 


Jaladivya 114 

Kalakhanda 101 
Kamadas'as/ Ten 134 
Ketaki flower/ discarded by 
Siva 100 
Kuhu 105 ■ 

Kundalana 89/ 121 


S'ambaravain 96 
S'rotriya 125 

SzidavidyO/ Eighteenfold 86 
Siddhis 131 

Tris'anku 122 

Vidyas/ Fourteen 84/ 127 
— Eighteen 85/ 127 


( 2 ) Index of Subhtzsitas 


I . 50 cd; 54 cd; 102 d; 120 
II 14; 48 cd; 53 cd; 61 cd; 
m 17 d; 53 cd; 88; 91; 93 cd; 94 cd; 116 cd. 

(3) APPENDIX - A : A note on metres used 

Canto / 

(i) ( verses 1-142 ) “ ^ 3 ^1 I ” 

( 4X12. 
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'ii) ( V. 143 : “ jfr i ’* 

( — — - - — ) 4x11. 

(iii) ^ v. 144 ) ^w,\ cf^TSfr Sfirr JT: I ■’ 

( . — ..V. — ) 4X14. 

(iy) 5rr^55R^i%?Tit ( V. 145 ) “ ^%qg3i[5^Tcir Jcrr^f^sjUfi-stii. I ” 

( — — '' — — — ) 4x19. 

Canto II 

M) RqrrJT^RrfJI. ( verses 1-101 ) “ f^^fT #S*I 

R%TiRr 1 — I'*'- - 

— i) 4x[10-ll- 10- 11]. 

(li) (v. 102, 104, 110 ). 

(iii) ( V. 103 ) “ srgR q£FT?r gfsf =q JT^r 5[?:JTr«r 

spBqcrprr 1 -««« — ««-»>, — w 

— _) 4x[12- 13- 12- 13] 

( IV ) qrjq-j:rq^ ( v. 105 ) r%#rqfqgciT qF«Rr 1 ” 

( vvvv«v V ) 4x21. 

( V ) frnvsqif^q^ ( V. 106 to 109 ) “ qqqqqg^ qrrWf ^rR#%; | ” 
) 4x15. 

Canto III 

( i ) ( a mixture of metres ). “ 

wm m ^: ^crrw ^tr^iRtiqr qr 1 qitr 


qCrqiiqsrtctq^cir: 11” rf^qw 

( verses 1-124 ) \ — w_- 




4X11. 


(li) qq^crrcT^^ifqJl. (v. 125, 129, 131 ). 

( iii ) ^n^fqqPrfqciq^fil. ( V. 126 to 128. 130, 136 ). 

( iv ) wqRrqrtq; ( V. 132 ), 

(v) Flll^qrqqiJI. ( V. 133 to 135). 

c 
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C4) APPENDIX - B : A select Bibliography, 

(A) Text-Editions ; 

(i) Naisadhiyacaritam : Nirnayasagara edition withNaroyana s 
Naisadhfyaprakas'avyakhya, 

(ii) Naisadhakavyaratnam : Kas'j edition by Gaurmatha Pathak. 
( Sargas I - VII) with Maliinatha's hvaiuvyakhya* 

(iii) Naisadha : Palghat edition by K. L. V. S'astri ( Sargas I- VI ) 
with Mallinatha's Jivatuvyakhya 

(iv) Naisadhacaritam : Calcutta edition by Haridasasiddhantava- 
gis'abhattacarya, with his own Jayantt-vyakhya. 

(v) Naisadhiyacaritam : Kas'i edition by Pandit i?s/s Varan atha- 
bhatta with Hindi translation. 

(B) Translation : 

(i) Naisadhacarita translated into Engllgh Handiqui. 

(C) General references : 

(i) History of Sanskrit Literature — Winternitz vol III 

(ii) — do — — Keith 

(iii) — do — — Macdonell 

(iv) — do — De & Das Gupta 

Iv) — do — — Krsnamacariar 

(vi) — do — ~ Aggarwalla 

bfii) - Dr, K, N- Watve. 




